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Notes. 
SCOTISH CHARTULARIES: CHARTULARY OF 
LEVENAX: ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


The April number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
contains an account of the proceedings of various 
learned bodies; amongst these is a report of what 
took place at a meeting of the Royal Society of 


Literature held on the 21st February, where, be- 
sides other matters brought before those present, 
certain charters in a chartulary (?) of Lanercost 
formed the subject of some interesting remarks 
by the Rev. Mackenzie E.C. Walcott. After the 
reverend gentleman had finished his observations, 
the President, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, observed, 
“The only charter existing in Scotland is the 
Chartulary of Levenax,”—a startling assertion, 
but not so extraordinary as what follows; for the 
auditors were informed that ‘‘ Cromwell collected 
the Chartularies of the Scotish nobility, and em- 
barked them for England in a ship, which was 
lost.” How the Protector got hold of the Char- 
tularies is not explained, for, if they ever existed, 


they were private property, and formed no part of 


the records of the Scotish nation. That some 
of the national muniments which had been 
moved during his rule to England were packed 
up in cas -. and lost on their return, is usually 
believed; but the Crown charters, from the time 
of the Stewarts down to the Commonwealth, are, 


re- 


Fea — Judge John | 
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with slight deficiencies, preserved and in capital 
condition. 

What may have become of the Levenax Char- 
tulary is not known; but a copy, taken long after 
the Restoration, has been printed by a member of 
the Maitland Club. Now if the original was lost 
through Cromwell’s fault, it is very odd that “ Mac- 
pharlane,” as the Pre sident calls him, could procure 
a transcript the following century. It is presumed 
the person meant is the well-known Walter Mac- 
farlane, of Macfarlane, the chief of that clan, whose 
Collections relative to Scotch antiquities form one 
of the most valuable portions of the Manuscript 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates. Amongst 
the Macfarlane MSS . may be noticed various tran- 
scripts of most of our ancient Chartularies. 

No law case has, we believe, as yet occurred in 
which the Maitland copy has been “judicially 
accepted as an original.” Though little doubt can 
be entertained of the genuineness of the Charters, 
it is suspected .that the Scotish judges would not 
accept as evidence any antiquarian belief of their 


} accuracy 


Then it is said the “ Charters are in Latin, and 
attested by persons, commencing with the words 
‘ His les libers,’ by means of which we are able 
to identify the members of many families in the 
Levenax.’ These three mysterious words we are 
unable to translate, and can only conjecturally 
suppose that as the old kingdom of Alclywd 
covered the whole or at least the greater part of 


| what afterwards was known as the “ Levenax, 


Liebhenachs, or Strathleven,” they may be the sole 
existing remains of the Aleclwyd tongue. How 
they can be brought into operation to prove a 
pedigree we cannot understand, nor do we com- 
prehend how the ancient Earls of Lennox, who 
were extinguished in the reign of James IL. of 
Scotland, can have anything to do with the Ger- 
man princes “ mediatized by the treaty of Vienna 
in 1815.” 

The Bannatyne, Maitland, Abbotsford, and 
Spalding Clubs have, with two or three excep- 
tions, printed from the originals the existing Char- 
tularies of Scotland. This has been done at private 
cost, by which means the nation has not been put 
to one penny of expenditure in placing these in- 
valuable evidents beyond the reach of destruction. 
Without undervaluing the productions issued by 
the Roxburghe Club— many of which deserve 
every praise—we venture to affirm that more has 
been done in Scotland, by the exertions of private 
individuals, for the preservation of the genuine 
foundations of national history than, has hitherto 
been effected in England, even by the aid of the 
public purse. It is therefore with no little regret 
that we find so little is known south of the Tweed 
of what has been done in the north. 

The original _Levenax Chartulary was, as 
late Mr. Dennistoun of Dennistoun, the 


the 
editor, 
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informs his readers, in his accurate and judicious 
preface, in the “ keeping of the town of Dum- 
barton.” It was in existence “ in the former part 
of last century, when the Laird of Macfarlane 
obtained the transcript printed for the use of the 
members of the Maitland Club, as the contribu- 
tion of Alexander Campbell, Esq. Mr. Dennis- 
toun had access to an imperfect and inaccurate 
copy, in possession of the Duke of Montrose, as 
well as one in the Charter Room of the ancient 
family of Lennox of Woodhead, entitled “ brief 
transcripts made in 1715 by William Buchanan 
of Auchmar (the genealogist), from an ancient 
Latin Chartulary kept among the records of Dum- 
bartonshire.”’ Jd. Mi. 


MINOR CORRECTIONS IN WEBSTER’S PLAYS. 


The edition I have been reading is Dyce’s of 


1859; and the last figures in a quotation refer to 
the page and column. One or two of the sup- 
posed errors may be errors of this edition only : — 


NORTHWARD, Ho! 

1. “ Bell. Your modesty in this wife’s commendation ! 
On, sir.”"—Act I. Se. 1, pp. 250-2. 

This gives no sense, for the wife is not com- 
mended, nor is the immediate subject the wife, 
but the husband's name. Read, therefore, 7s for 
in. Bellamont’s speech then becomes an artful 
attempt to — the mention of the name, he 
perceiving that Greenshields only wants an ex- 
cuse for mentioning it, and is apparently in a tem- 
per which will not admit of any commendation of 
the wife. 

2.6. Hans Van Belch’s speeches, Act II. Se. 1, 
pp. 257-8—(2) instead of “ — and sing Ick brincks 
to you,” &c., read “ we shall dance lanteera teera, 
and sing — 

“Ick drincks to you, Mynhcer Van.”"—{ Sings “ Wat 
man is dat, vrow ? ” | 

3. Mun nom should be mine or min (Dutch 
myn), as elsewhere. 

4. “Min vader heb schonen husen in Avns- 
burgh.” Knowing of no such town, I would read 
Oostburg, a town in Zealand, Holland. 

5-6. ‘Ife’s en elderman vane city . » Ick met 
stay,” read van de and niet. He has previously 
said “Ick can niet stay long.” “Tis mine all 
great desire ” should be “all-yreat.” 

7. Stage directions, Act II. Sc. 1, p. 260, 1, 
As he is going, exter Philip, add who kisses Doll, 
Itis the kiss which causes Captain Jenkins’s laugh- 
able exclamation of “How now! more tailors!” 
See the former part of this scene when Allum 
leaves, and Jenkins enters : — 

8. “ Doll. And is every one that swims in a taffeta 
rown, lettuce for your lips? Ud’s life! this is rare, that 
gentlewomen and drawers must suck at one spigot. Do 





you laugh, you unseasonable puckfist ? do you grin? "— 
Act I. Se. 2. p. 252. 2 m 


| lodgings are probably over a tavern. 


Read, I think, gentlemen. The converse error 
occurs elsewhere, and like the common errors in 
masters and mistress, probably arose from the use 
of contractions or initials. 

9. * Philip [to Doll}. With thy two compositors to 
this unlawful painting-house, thy pounders.” —Act III. 
Se. 1, p. 263, 1. 

Read printing-house. The passage is illustrated 
by Shakespeare's cum priv. ad imprimendum soln. 
Perhaps on this hint some one may explain the 
apparently technical term pounders. It may be 
that it is an old name for the muilers or bryers, or 
those that use them, the grinders of the ink. 

10, * Capt. Jenkins. Pray, master poet, shoot off this 
little pot-gun, and I will conjure your fury ; ‘tis well, 
lay you, sir.”—Act IV, Se. 1, p. 268, 1 

Read “ ‘tis we'll lay you, sir.” Although the 
necessities of the play compel Bellamont to have 
money envugh to pay his son’s debts, and nests of 
silver cups, he is yet “‘a poor unpreferred scholar,” 
who writes sonnets and acrostics to order, and his 
Captain 
Jenkins (a low country captain) introduces him- 
self with the civilities to which he has been 


| accustomed—namely, “a pottle of sack, and my 


services to the gentleman,” or else with the offer 
of his pocket-pistol, and quibblingly tells Bella- 
mont to shoot off this little pot-gun; adding, “] 
will conjure your fury, and we [that is, I and the 
wine] will ‘lay and lay you.” 

11. “ Doll. Plagues confound thee! 
pit of hell; yet, if thou goest thither, I'll follow t 
run, ayde, do what thou can’st, I'll run and ride over the 
world after thee.”—Act LV. Se. 1, p. 271, 1. 

Dyce reads run, ay, do what thou can'st; and 


I hate thee to the 
hee : 


| as Bellamont evidently runs about on the stage as 


though to escape, this is not unlikely to be nght. 
Yet query ride / 

12. “ Greenshields, Were is your ring, mistress; a 
thousand times ——, and would have willingly lost my 
best of maintenance, that I might have found you half so 
tractable.”—Act LI. Sc. 1, p. 262, 2. 

Here action supplies the place of words, and 
the kissing of the ring stands for “ I've kissed it,’’ 
APPIUS AND VIRGINIA. 

13. An instance similar to the last occurs in 
Act III. Se. 1, of this play (p. 161, 1), and the 
kiss or the accompanying, but inaudible, epithet 
supplies a syllable in the blank verse : — 

“ Num. Ha! who's that? 
Nurse, My most —— child, if it please you. 
| Huns over and kisses ler. | 
Num. Fair Virginia, 
You are welcome.” 

14, “ Nurse. Come over me, thou knave! What dost 

thou mean by that ? 
| Add, as direction, seizes and cuffs him.} 

Corbulo, Only this: if you will come off,” &c. 

Act ILL. Se. 1, 161, 1. 


The stage business is that the nurse angrily 
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seizes him, and that he cowers, and this should 
be shown by a stage direction. 
WESTWARD, Ho! 

15. “Mistr. Ten. Love shoots here.” —Act I. Se. 2, 213, 2. 

Spoken aside either by Mrs. Wafer or Mrs. 
Honeysuckle, and most probably by the latter, 
as she immediately dispraises Monopoly (and by 
innuendo Mrs. T. also) for the express purpose of 
“angering her.” By the manner and adieus of 
Mrs. Tenterhook and Monopoly, the two lady 
visitors are led to suspect an intrigue. Although 
he retreats under cover of a pretty speech to Mrs. 
Wafer, he makes his adieus to all, and they to 
him; and both as a lover and as a citizen’s wife, 
hostess to a man of rank, Mrs. Tenterhook accom- 
panies him at least part of the way to the door. 
it is then that her languishing glances (for the 
love is all on her side), and his atlected responses 
of look and manner, lead to Mrs. Honeysuckle’s 
aside to her gossip, and to the teasing which both 
immediately enter upon. 

16, “ Mrs. Just. Witch! thus I break thy spells, were 
I kept brave.”—Act II. Se. 2, 221, 1. 

[ Add some such stage direction as throws off her jewels, 
we. J 

17. Inthe same sense, and after Mrs. Birdlime’s 
words — 





_ cockneys, especially she-cockneys, love 
not aqua vite when ‘tis good for them.” 
[ Add the stage direction drinks. } 
THE FAMOUS HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
18. “ North. Not with me, 
That in my hands surprise the sovereignty ?”—P. 185, 2. 
Dyce queries surprise. I would suggest surpeize, 
a composite of the same form as surcease and sur- 
bate, words used by Webster. Northumberland 
means that he is now more powerful than the sick 
holder of the sovereignty or the powerless heir. 
19. “North. Our ancient victories 
Against the French and Spaniard, whose high pride 
We levelled with the waves of British shore, 
Dying the haven of Brit with guilty blood, 
Till all the harbour seemed a sanguine pool.”—P. 187, 2. 
Dyce reads Britain, and Mitford Brute. Query, 
the haven of Bright, that is, of Brichthelmstone 
or Brighton. The then fishing-village was several 
times attacked and burnt by the French, and was 
fortified by Henry VIII., and more strongly by 
Elizabeth. The word haven also was probably 
hosen as being the local term. We have now 
Ni whaver ° 


ei 





20. “ Wyatt. Fight valiantly, and by the Mary God.”— 
P, 196, 1. 


May be Mary o’ God, but is more probably | 


Mercy o God, the initial and capital JZ haying | 
" | Garden; in the Little Piazza, Covent Garden; 


been misunderstood by the printer. 
Brinstey NICHOLSON. 
New Zealand. 
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“THE BEE.” 

A curious catalogue raisonné of the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition of 1788, like all such old re- 
ferences, has just now afforded me some inter- 
esting amusement by its bearing on the passing 
subjects of the day. For example, we have just 
had a biography of the celebrated Wm. Wynd- 
ham, with copious extracts from his Diaries, and 
the press has been full of comments upon his 
character, founded thereon. Well, in turning over 
the leaves of The Bee, I find — 

“ No. 38. Portrait of a gentleman, finished. Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, R.A. This is said to be the picture of Mr. Wy nd- 
ham, member for Norwich. Of the likeness we are not 
able to judge; but as nature makes the countenance an 
index to the soul, if the original do not possess great in- 
tegrity of heart and deep penetration of understanding, 
the painter has mistaken the character, and the picture, 
however admirable, cannot be a likeness.” 








In Jerdan’s Men I have Known, just published, 
there are some interesting particulars of the early 
life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. The author might 
have been glad to see this catalogue, wherein ap- 
pears —_ 

“No, 60. Portrait of a lady. T. Lawrence. This is one 
of the wonderful effusions of an early genius, of whom we 
shall have occasion to speak more fully hereafter.” 

And we accordingly find : — 

“No, 112. Portrait of a lady [ Miss Madden]. T. Law- 
rence. After carefully examining and admiring the sky, 
the drapery, and the background of this little gem, let us 
ery out, as we look upon the face, ‘ Happy the artist who 
had such a model! and happy the model who had such 
an artist!’ But they are both very young; let The Bee 
therefore gently buz in their ears ‘ Beware of vanity,’ it is 
alike the bane of the artist and the beauty.” 

Again: — 

“No. 147. Portrait of a gentleman [ Mr. Dansie]. T. 
Lawrence. This, as the production in oils of a very young 
man, whose crayon pictures we have mentioned (see Nos. 
60 and 112), is so harmoniously coloured that we confess 
ourselves at a loss which style to recommend the artist to 
pursue,” 

At the present day of Exhibition, with its cata- 
logue and addresses, it is somewhat curious to look 
at the addresses of the artists who contributed to 
the exhibition of a hundred years ago (say 1765, 
the sixth year), when no fewer than 255 produc- 
tions of all kinds* were collected at the Grea 
Room in Spring Gardens, Charing Cross. The 
class were then chiefly domiciled, not as now, 
about the Regent’s Park and pleasant suburban 
residences, but near the centre of business; as, for 
example, Gerard Street and Denmark Street, Soho: 
Mrs. Ogilvy’s, Milliner, at the Star in Broad 
Street, Golden Square; Mr. Grant’s in Cross Street, 
Carnaby Market ; Mr. Walling’s in Rupert Street; 
at the Golden Head in Bridges Street, Covent 





* “ Pictures, sculptures, designs in architecture, models, 


drawings, prints, &c.” 
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corner of Oxford Market; the Golden Head, 
Maiden Lane; at a Peruke-maker’s in Jermyn 
Street; St. James’ Market; Wardour Street; three 
doors below the Opera House in the Haymarket ; 
and at Mrs. Nesbit’s, the top of the same; the 
China Shop at the corner of Adam and Eve Court, 
in Oxford Road; in Berners Street, Oxford Road, 
opposite Wardour Street; the Orange Coffee House, 
next door tothe King’s Arms, Hyde Park Corner; 
at the Nun in Wild Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
susney Ilearn. 


Grote’s PLato: Td «addy, 7d alexpdv.— The 
author of an article (on Mr. Grote’s work) in the 
Edinburgh Review for April assumes that the 
English language has no power to render these 
words precisely, and in their whole significance. 
He has apparently forgotten that they have their 
exact counterparts in “ fair” and “ foul,” the use 
of which we, in the nineteenth century, have a 
good deal laid aside, but which did duty among 
our forefathers for every one of the meanings in 
which those much-discussed Greek words were 
employed. The English of the olden time called 
a lovely woman “a fair woman,” an eloquent dis- 
course ‘‘a fair speech,” a noble action “a fair 
deed :” “foul” equally serving them to express 
whatever is ugly to look on, evil to listen to, base 
to do. They moreover used “ fair” and “ foul” 
so exactly in what, for want of a better phrase, I 
shall call the “ Platonic sense,” that, had we 
owned a Socrates in the time of one of the later 
Plantagenets, it would have probably been in 
words like the following that a Ether would have 
addressed a son destined to become the sage’s dis- 
ciple: “From this teacher thou may’st learn to 
know ‘fair’ from ‘foul;’ and when thou hast 
gotten thee that lore, boy, cleave fast to ‘ the fair,’ 
shun ‘the foul’ ever; and thus shall it be well 
with thee in this life and in the next.” 

Will any correspondent of “ N.& Q.” oblige me 
with the means of communicating with the writer 
of the above-mentioned article? To one who 
appears to make language (as well as metaphysics) 
his study, it should be a satisfaction to be reminded 
that his mother tongue is richer than he supposed 
it. NoEtt RADECLIFFE. 

141, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

Coon, Gonr Coon: Currer.—In the Slang 
Dictionary, by a London Antiquary, 1860, the 
American slang phrase, “ A gone coon,” is rightly 
explained; but the account there given of its 
origin is not correct. The late Mr. Clay was 
nicknamed “ the old coon,” and sometimes “ that 
same old coon.” This was a rough compliment 
to his sagacity, for the racoon is a cunning animal. 
The Whig party, of which he was the leader, 
were called after him, “coons;” and the racoon 
was their symbol, as the hickory-tree was that of 
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the Democrats. When Mr. Clay was defeated, 
the Democrats said that he was a “ gone coon.” 
Hence the phrase. 

I never heard the story told in the Dictionary 
of a man dressed in a racoon’s skin. This is im- 
possible, for a racoon is not larger than a fox or a 
terrier. I suspect that the story was gut up for 
the special benefit of some Englishman. 

There is a somewhat similar story, which is 
fathered upon one Scott, a western hunter. Scott 
is made to say that he saw a racoon in a tree, and 
pointed his rifle at it. “Stop,” says the racoon, 
‘are you Major Scott?” “ Yes,” answered Scott. 
“Q, then,” replies the beast, ‘‘ you need not shoot; 
I'll come down.” This is a specimen of Western 
humour, into which bragging and exaggeration 
largely enter. 

“‘Cuffee,” in the same dictionary, is said to be 
a negro form of the English slang word “cove.” 
It is one of the many slang terms for a negro; 
but I do not believe that the negroes themselves 
use it, or that it has any connection with “ cove,” 
a word which is very little, if at all, used in Ame- 
rica. I have always thought that Cuffee was an 
African proper name, or at least supposed so to be 
by those who first used it as a slang name. 
* Quashee” is another slang word for a negro, 
and is probably of similar origin. Neither is in 
use in this part of the country, and I have seen 
both in English books more frequently than in 
American. 

The same book gives America credit for the 
modern use of the word “ fast.” We certainly 
got it from England, and it is scarcely naturalised, 
except in the phrase “fast woman” for a kept 
mistress. In England a fast young lady is only a 
bold, dashing young lady. H. Y. 8. 

Saltimore, United States, 

Prince Cuartes.— Some time since I bought 
at a sale a lot of engravings chiefly from its being 
stated that one of them (a kit-cat) was a print of 
Flora Macdonald. Atthe time I did not examine 
them, and was only gratified to observe that the 
impression of the lady (a mezzotint) was particu- 
larly brilliant. Upon looking at it recently I 
found at the bottom of the portrait the following 
lines : — 

“ Routed, o’er hills the young Adventurer flies, 

And in a cottage sinks to this disguise ; 

Fled his gay hopes, defeated his fond scheme, 
His throne is vanish’d like a golden dream. 

By manly thoughts he’d charm his woes to rest. 
In vain—Culloden still distracts his breast.” 

Thus the fair lady turned out to be of the male 
gender—no less a personage than the Prince him- 
self in female attire, and a very charming woman 
he made when thus disguised. There is no prin- 
ter’s name, but “I. Williams, fecit.” As I had 
previously seen a variety of prints of the Prince, 
but never previously having understood that he 
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had been represented as clothed in female attire, 


I am desirous of learning the history of an engrav- | 


ing which I presume is of somew hat rare occur- 
rence. J. M. 


Orprxation.—The following is worth preserv- 
ing in “N. & Q.:”— 

“ The only instance for many years in which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had granted a faculty was one 
which had occurred twenty-six years previous [to 1848 ], 
where a faculty was granted to a gentleman about to 


take a chaplaincy of the E. I. Company, and was desirous | 


of proceeding to India in a vessel which would sail from 
this country a short time before he would be twenty-three 
years of age, but he would have attained that age some 
time before he could enter upon his duty.”—17 Law 
Journal Reports, ch. 300. 

CyRIL. 

Unuistoricat Parntrne. —In the gallery of 
French and Flemish pictures is one by M. Gerome, 
thus described in the Catalogue : — 

‘ PHRYNE BEFORE THE TripuNAL. — Beauty, divine 
in all its aspects and associations to the Greek mind, is 
appealed to in the person of Phryne by the advocate 
Hyperide, when defending her from the charge of impiety 
before the tribunal of Heliastes.” 

Phryne is represented with no clothing but her 
sandals. The story is shortly told in Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary, iii. 359 : — 

“ The orator Hyperides, who was one of her lovers, de- 
fended her when she was accused by Euthias on some 
capital charge; but when the eloquence of her advocate 
failed to move the judges, he bade her uncover her breast, 
and thus ensured her acquittal.” 

Athenzeus says : — 

‘O BE “Trepiins cvvayopeiwy Ti Spivy, ds oddity Hrve 
Aéywr, exidotol re joay of SiuKacral Karaynoioduevor, 
Tapayayav airhy cis rodupavés, wal wepipp/itas rods 
XiTwvicKous, yuuyd Te Ta OTépya woihoas, TOUS emiAoyi- 
Kovs olktous éx Tijs iWews abris éwepinrdpevoe, Serridai- 
uovncal te éxolnoey rods Sixacras tiv bropynTw kal 
Sdxopov "Adpodirns éAé~ xaptoauévovs wh aroKreivar.— 
Deip. lib. xiii, c. 59, ed. Schweighiiuser, v. 135. 

M)) 3€ rots Aéyovol cor bri i wh Ty XeTwvloKOY Te- 
pipintauéyn ta pacrhpia Tots Sinacrais awédeitas, oddity 
phrwp dpérc:, weiBov. Kal yap adrd rodro va ev Kapp 
yérnral cot h exelvov rapéoxe ovvnyopia.—Alciphrontis 
Epistole, “ Bacchis Phrynx,” Ep. xxxi. p. 40, ed. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1791. 

Now, whether Hyperides opened the tunic, or 
told Phryne to open it, the disclosure was not 
made till oratory had been tried and was failing. 
There is no reason to suppose that the act was 
premeditated, or that Phryne was more uncovered 
than most English ladies are now when full- 
dressed. M. Gerome has modernised the story. 
Mademoiselle Phryne is a lorette who has not re- 
gistered herself with the police, and is tried by 
M. Héliaste and a jury of prud hommes-épiciers. 
M. l’Avocat Hypéride has prepared a coup-de- 
barreau, by bringing her into court in a peignoir, 
which he tears off at the ri right moment. Greek 


| there is great 
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| hetairology may be improper, but French polis- 
sonnerie 13 worse. The painting is clever, and 
variety in the faces of the judges; 
but the Greeks were a handsome race, and so 
many ugly persons could hardly have been brought 
together in Greece at one sitting. They would he 
appropriate as horticultural Roman deities. 
FitzHOPKENS. 

Garrick Club. 

“ CuristoPpHeR Nortu.” — In a packet of old 
letters which lately came into my hands I found 
in one written by the late Mr. John Grieve, Edin- 
burgh, May, 1823, a notice of Professor Wilson, 


| or “Christopher North,” which seems worthy of 


publication. Mr. Grieve had made ¢ a competency 
in business, and was a warm friend to the Ettrick 
Shepherd and other men of genius : — 

“ Have you,” he writes, “seen Wilson’s tale of Mar- 
garet Lyndsay? It is written in a chaster style than 
‘L ights and Shadows, and with considerable pathos, There 
are some peculiarities of expression which cling to the 
author and mark the Laker. The words ‘ sweet,’ ‘ beau- 
tiful,’ ‘dim,’ &c., are perpetually occurring ; and he al- 
wavs uses sow! for body. For instance, he would say, 
‘Margaret Lyndsay stood before his soul.’ His reputa- 
tion as a public lecturer is rising rapidly. I have been 
much with him this winter, and feel much for his great 
attention to me. [ Mr. Grieve was in bad health.] He often 
came from his house during the winter, wading through 
the snow, and popped in at nine o’clock at night on me 
when I was alone. After a little bread and cheese, we 
kept on sometimes till two o'clock !” c 


Canat.—This word is said to have been coined 
from the initial letters of the names of the privy 
counsellors in Charles II.’s reign—Clifford, Ar- 


| lington, Buckingham, Ashley (Lord Shaftesbury), 


and Lauderdale; but the following extract from 
Lilly’s Catalogue would lead us to suppose it 
had been used in France half a century earlier: 
“OMBRE (L.) de Necrophore, vivant Chartier de 
l’Hostel Dieu, au Sieur Jouyse Médicin déserteur de la 
Peste, sur la Sagesse de sa Cabale, et autres Grippes de 
son Exament, 8vo, green morocco, gilt edges, very rare and 


curious, 7s. 6d. Rouen, 1612.” 


The word cabala signifies the occult science of 
the Rabbins, and is of very early origin. Itis also 


| applied to a collection of state secrets, temp. 


James and Charles I. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 
Tue Cramant to Royat Honovrs. — Last 
week, in the trial of Ryves v. The Attorney- 


| General, the name of the Rev. Wm. Groves was 


| Heath. 
| of George III. 


several times introduced. Now, the autobio- 
graphy of this Kentish clergyman will be found in 
the forty-second Part of the Archeological Mine, 
published by J. Russell Smith, of Soho Square, 
shortly after the decease of Mr. Groves on Be xley 
He claimed to be the son of the brother 
He had possessed the living of a 


parish adjoining Ashford, in East Kent. By the 


bye, I may incidentally mention here that 


pear aren 


— 


on er mame 
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claimant to the Earldom of Kent (Mr. Hawkins) 

resided till very lately at the Ilermitage, in this 

“ The Garden Island.” A CoLLector. 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 


Queries. 


Saran Frower Apams.—This lady published 
in 1841 a dramatic poem called Vivia Perputa. 
She is likewise author of several hymns. Mrs. 
Adams, who died in 1848, was, I believe, a teacher 
of music. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give 
further information regarding this aythoress and 
her works ? Rt. Ivevts. 

ASSIST = TO BE PRESENT OrrictaLty. — This 
meaning of the word, derived from the French 
usage, is generally considered to be of recent in- 
troduction, but I have met with two instances of 
much older date : 

“The Nuntio having received this command on Christ- 
mas Eve, that he might punctually obey his Holinesse, on 
that solemne Festiuall day presented the Breues vnto the 
Counsellors assembled to assist at a solemne Masse, in the 
absence of the Duke Grimani, who was then in his last 
extremitie, and died the day following.”—Father Paul's 
History of the Quarrels of Pope Paul V. with the State of 
Venice, translated by Chr. Potter, p. 32, 4to, 1626. 

“The Cardinall had determined after the Audience of 
the Prince, to goe to the Cathedrall Church of St. Peter, 
there to celebrate Masse, and the Ambassador Don Francis 
de Castro had intreated him that he might there assist ; 
the rumor whereof going thorow the City, very much 
people were there assembled early.”—Jbid. p. 424. 

Is there any earlier instance ? 


CPL. 


Bére Norr. — What is the origin of the phrase 
“béte noir’? Is it an allusion to some particu- 
lar story, or merely to that ordinary nursery terror, 
the “ Black Man,” who is supposed to lie in wait 
for naughty children ? C. C. 


Rey. James BrrKxet was curate of Poulton-le- 
Fylde, Lancashire, in 1768, when he married Alice, 
the daughter of Mr. Robert Fishwick, of that 
parish. Ie left Poulton in the year following. 
I wish to ascertain where he went to and the date 
of his death. His wife survived him, and was 
buried at Poulton in 1806. Il. Fisuwickx. 

Carr Hill, near Rochdale. 


Camps tn Enetanp rn 1763.— Will Mr. Car- 
TER, or some other of your correspondents, kindly 
furnish me with an account of the camps in Eng- 
land during the threatened invasion of 1763 
(when Thurot menaced the English coast), in the 
same manuer as Mr. Carter has done for the 
conclusion of the war of 1785 in a late number ? 

ANCIENT, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Cuvurcno Porcues.—Having lately felt it neces- | 
sary to consider a question relating to church | 


porches, I have ascertained that it is exceedingly 


unusual to find a porch over the west door of a Irenseus, will be found in “ N. 


| 


| church, even where the tower is apart from 


| be glad if any of your readers would kindly inform 
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not at the west side of the church; and I shou 


ol 
i 
id 


me whether there is any ecclesiological objection 
to such an erection; and if so, on what ground 


. 
Cursive Hesrew.—Will any gentleman please 
to state how I may obtain an alphabet of the 
“ Yedish,” or cursive Hebrew, used by the Polish 
and other Jews, but which I can find in n 
grammar or lexicon ? PELONI. 
EVANGELISTIC 


THE Sympors. — Authoriti 


differ as to the order in which these, or figures of 


the evangelists, ought to be placed. Will F.C. II. 
or some other correspondent say, if possible, what 
is the right order, and why ? * de Be Be 

Frcxie.— To feck is given in Halliwell as a 
north-country word meaning to kick or plunge, 
and feckful and others are given in a good sense, 
and as showing that the root feck means strength 
or activity. I would inquire from any north- 
countryman or other provincial whether there is 
such a word as feckle or feckled in the sense of 
unruly, vicious, or the like ? B. Nicworson. 

Victor Hveo’s Hovsr.—Two or three years 
ago there appeared a pamphlet descriptive of 
Victor Hugo's house in Guernsey. I am not sure 
whether it was written in French or in English. 
Can any of your correspondents give me informa- 
tion respecting it ? F. G. W. 

Jenxnines Famiiy.—I am working out the his- 
tory of this extensive family—a task by no means 
easy, and I find that I must request assistance 
from those who are able to help me, particularly 
on the following points : — 

1. Pedigree of Jennings, of Selden, co. Ebor. 

2. An account of the brothers and sisters « 
Richard Jennings, of Sandridge. I hear that Si 
John, his father, left twenty-two children. 

3. Any information concerning the parentage 
and place of birth, &c., of a certain Thomas Jen- 
nings, who married Margaret Brown (Browne ?) 
at Caldbeck, co. Cumberland, in 1735, and who, 
amongst other children, had two sons—(1) Ross, 
who was afterwards factor to Lord Denbigh in 
Bengal, and (2) John, who was a banker in Lon- 
don (Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co.). 

4. The relationship (if any) between Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, and William Jennens of 
Acton Place (vide Bishop Hough's Life). 

Any information respecting the various families 
of the name would be acceptable ; and I will care- 
fully return any documents entrusted to me. Cox- 
respondents will please address 

Frank Orbe Livspryi. 

11, Peel Street, Manchester. 


of 
r 





[* The order of the Evangelistic Symbols, : t y 
& Q.” 1* 8, i. 471.—Eb. } 
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Hi. J, Jouns.—There was published in 1832 a 
memoir of this author, with his poetical works. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tion regarding this poet and his writings ? 

R. InGuts. 


Hven O’Netrz’s Porms.—Can any of your 
Irish readers give me information regarding Hugh 
O'Neill, who lived in the co. Wexford towards 
the close of the last century, and, as I am told, 
was no bad poet? A gentleman whom I know 
has some of his lines in manuscript. Have any of 
his writings appeared in print, either in a sepé arate 
publication or in one or more of the many perio- 
dicals of the day ? I have never met with a copy. 

ABHBA. 


“Prer-wit” pRonouncep “Pewer.”—Tenny- 
son (Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue) writes 
— nan 1e of the bird commonly caiied “ * pee-wit ” 
mace, and n rakes it rhyme to “ cruet.’ Anyone 
who st ho started a plove r, and heard its distine tly 
syllabic cry, with the long-drawn pee, and the 
short, sharply accented wit, must have been struck 
with the appropriateness of the popular name. 
One can hardly suppose that Tennyson could 
ve been driven to transform pec-wit into pewet, 
merely for the sake of getting a rhyme to cruet. 
[ ask, therefore, whether there is any provincial 
w other authority for calling the plover or lap- 
wing,” pewet ”? pf 








Prentatpna, alias Sotomon’s Sear. — Lord 
Broughton in his Italy mentions that this mys- 
tical symbol, the emblem of Siva and Brahma, was 
used by Antiochus Epiphanes, Can any learned 
reader give Lord Broughton’s authority for this ?— 
the references to Antiochus in Smith's Classical 
Dictionary have been searched without success. 
I may mention that I have found the Pentalpha 
m the coins of Lysimachus, but have failed at 

sent to fix Antiochus with the figure. 

*Ayarntés. 





ncorEest.—The “ Stabat Mater” of this emi- 
nent composer—a very distinct and beautiful MS. 
in oblong 4to, at least a century old—having been 
ed up at a stall, it would be obliging if any 
music: al Viblingrapher could inform me if it has 








been printed. The MS. is in a foreign hand, and 
h * rae half-bound abroad. It had been long 
in possession of the family of Cay, of North ee 
ton, Northumberland. J. M. 
()COTATIONS WANTED.— 
‘D 1 potestas est utendi tum abutendi ” 
CPL. 
y levius penna? Pulvis. Quid pulvere? Ventus. 
vento? Mulier. Quid muliere ? Nihil.” 
G. FE. 
nm uniter na profur um est 
FALcon 


give any informa- | 





Louis. 


| with the royal mantle over it, 
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Queries with Answers. 


CuaRLEwoop Lawrox.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give information in regard to Mr. 
Charlewood Lawton, the friend of William Penn; 
where and when he died, and what became of his 
writings? Penn appointed Mr. Lawton his agent 
in London during his second visit to Pennsylvania 
in 1700. An interesting memoir by him of part 
of the life of Penn was presented to the Historical 
te of Pennsylvania by the late Granville 
Penn, Esq., who ss ays, in transmitting it, that he is 
unable to furnish any particulars respecting its 
author, “though it is evident that he was a person 
well known in the political circles of his turbulent 
time.” <A reference to “ Mr. Lawton’s papers at 
St. Germains” is made in Lord Somers’s 7racts. 

The late attacks on the character of Penn makes 
everything connected with him dear to Pennsyl- 
vanians; and it is not unlikely, could the papers 
of Mr. Lawton be traced, that materials of value 
and interest to the historian might be discovered 
therein. Fatcon. 

Philadelphia, May 28, 1866. 

[ Mr. Lawton’s death is thus announced in the Chrono- 
logical Diary of the Historical Register, vi. 26: “On 
June 13, 1721, Charlwood Lawton of Northampton, Esq., 
fell off his horse in an apoplectic fit, and died immedi- 
ately.” Two of his letters addressed to Dr. es 
Bishop of Peterborough, dated Sept. 12 and 27, 1720, 
relating to Mr. Pettifer, a clergyman under suspension, 
are in the Lansdowne MS. 990, pp. 15, 83. His colloquy 
with William Penn is given in “N. & Q.” 1* 8. v. 593. ] 


OrpER OR Decoration.—What order or deco- 
ration is a Maltese Cross, with intermediate golden 
fleurs-de-lis, a medallion in the centre representing 
an armed figure with the motto round it, “ Lud. 
M. Inst. 1693”? On the other side the medallion 
bears a sword adorned by a wreath and the motto 
“ Bell. Virtutis Praem.’ SEBASTIAN. 

[This decoration belongs to the Royal and Military 
Order of St. Louis, instituted by Louis XTV. in the year 
1693, and by the statutes of it the office of Sovereign or 
Grand Master was annexed to the crown. In this order 
the first consisted of forty knights, 
who are styled Chevaliers 


were three classes: 
Grand Croix. The second are 
eighty in number, and are styled Chevaliers Commandeurs. 
The third class, not limited to any number, are styled 
Chevaliers de ! Ordre Royal et Militaire de St. 
The armed figure represents St. Louis in armour, 
holding in his left hand a 
crown of thorns, and in his right a crown of laurel, and 


simply 


the three passion nails all proper, with the inscription “ Lu- 


dovicus Magnus, instituit anno 1693.” On the reverse a 


sword erect, the point through a chaplet of laurel, bound 
with a white ribbon, enamelled with this motto “ Bellic 
Consult Clark’s History of Knight- 
and the History of the 


virtutis mi ” 
virtutis premium. 


hood, ed, 1784, i, 235; 


Orders of 





5 
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Knighthood, i.194—204, published with the name of J. P. 
Ruhl, but chiefly written by Levett Hanson, Esq. ] 


Moses Browne.—This reverend gentleman was 
the author of two dramatic pieces, which were 
printed in 1723, called Polidus, or Distressed Love, 
a tragedy ; and a farce entitled Al Bedevilled—cer- 
tainly an odd production for a clergyman. In 
1750 appeared the second edition of “Sunday 
Thoughts, containing the Public, Family, and Soli- 
tary Duties.” Part I. dedicated to the Duchess 
of Somerset, to which was prefixed his portrait. 
Can you inform me if a second part was ever 
published ? J. M 

{ Watt, in his Bibliotheca, notices three editions of this 
work, viz. 1752: second edition, 1764; third, 1781. This 
is not quite correct. The first edition was published in 
May, 1749, Sunday Thoughts, Part I. Our correspondent’s 
copy is the second edition of the First Part, which was 
followed in June, 1750, by Part II. In 1764 was pub- 
lished Sunday Thoughts in Three Parts, together with An 
Essay on the Universe, in Four Books, and Percy Lodge, 
a Poem, “the Second Edition carefully revised and im- 
proved.” This edition was published by Andrew Millar, 
in the Strand. Dr. Johnson, from his dislike of religious 
poetry, had a great mind to write and publish “ Monday 
Thoughts.” | 


Viren Woman. — What is the meaning of the 
subjoined extract from the vestry book of the 
parish of Nailsea, Somerset ? — 

“1762. At a Vestry Meeting held ye 14" day of Janu- 
ary, it is agreed that the Viper woman do make a trial 
on John Lovell, at a Guinea per week.” 

There is evidence, from another entry in the 
overseers’ accounts, that John Lovell was a pauper. 

F. Brown. 

Nailsea Rectory. 

[Twenty-eight years before the date of the entry in the 
Nailsea register, William Oliver and his wife, of Bath, 


had discovered an effectual remedy for the bite of a viper. | 


Their experiment was first tested at Windsor in May, 
1734, before Dr, Derham and Dr, Waterland; and again 
on June 1, 1734, before several members of the Royal 
Society, of which an account was drawn up by Cromwell 
Mortimer, M.D., and printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, xx xix, 312—318. The remedy was the common 
oil of olives, better known by the name of salad-oil, and 
was no doubt turned to a profitable account by other non- 
professional practitioners in other parts of the county. ] 


Green Man anv Sriuu.—lI have just now ac- 
cidentally taken up a book entitled Club Life, by 
John Timbs, F.S.A., in which he professes to give 
the derivation of some of the peculiar names of 
the old London hotels, and amongst others, of 
“The Green Man and Still.” This he explains 
with reference to the process of distilling. Is it 
not rather “The Green Man and his Artillery ” ? 
Was not the original sign a man attired in Lin- 


) 
coln green, with a bow and arrows? For the 
word “artillery,” used in this sense, see 1 Samuel, 
xx. 40: “And Jonathan gave his artillery to the 
lad.” ARTHUR WRIGHT. 

Welton, Spilsby. 

[ Ritson, a good authority, in his notes to Robin Hood, 
vol. i. p. Xxxix., does not agree with our correspondent’s 
conjecture. He says, “In the sign of The Green Man 
and Still we perceive a huntsman, in a green coat, standing 
by the side of a still; in allusion, as it has been face- 
tiously conjectured, to the partiality shewn by that de- 
scription of gentry to a morning dram. The genuine 
representation, however, should be the green man (or 
man who deals in green herbs) with a bundle of pepper- 
mint, or penny-royal, under his arm, which he brings t: 
have distilled.” | 


DRAYTON AND SHAKSPEARE.—Mr. Gerald Mas- 
sey, in his ingenious work on Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 
says : — 

“Shakspeare unquestionably borrowed from Drayton's 
Nymphidia to set forth his *Queen Mab,’ and enrich 
his fairy world of the Midsummer Night's Dream.” 

Now, in “N. & Q.” 1* S. i. 83, a very com- 
petent literary antiquary, Mr. Sruverr, has this 
statement : — 

“The Nymphidia, full of lively fancy as it is, was pro- 
bably produced in his (Drayton’s) old age, for it was not 
published, I believe, till 1627, when it formed part of a 
small folio volume containing The Battaile of Agincourt, 
and The Miseries of Queene Margarite.” 

Which of these statements is the correct one ? 

D. 

[It is stated by Sir Egerton Brydges, in the Adver- 
tisement to the edition of the Nymphidia, printed at the 
Lee Priory Press in 1814, that this perfect specimen of 
pastoral elegance first appeared in the folio edition of 
Drayton’s Poems, 1619. It is not, however, to be found 
in the copy of that edition now in the King’s Library at 
the British Museum. We are inclined to think with Mr. 
Sixcer that Nymphidia was not published until 1627, 


} 


eleven years after the death of Shakspeare. | 





“NotrmeHam Arz.”—A friend, whom I much 
desire to oblige, thinks a Captain King —who, he 
says, was a convivial-song writer—wrote a song 
with the following for its burthen : — 


“Nottingham ale, Nottingham ale, 
There’s no liquor on earth like Nottingham ale.” 


Everybody I have asked seems to know the song, 
—so I have some recollection of it myself—but I 
cannot find any Captain King as a song-writer, 
nor can I find anyone who will set me going with 
the first line of the song. Perhaps some one 
who has tasted the nectar alluded to will come to 
the rescue of a bewildered Musician. 


[ This song is printed anonymously in the Gentleman's 
| Magazine, xxii. 38, and entitled “ Nottingham Ale: tune 
Lilliburlero.” The music and three stanzas (with varia- 
tions) will be found in Chappell’s Popular Music of the 
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Olden Time, ii. 573. Mr. Chappell states that “three | 
stanzas of a song in praise of the ale of Nottingham, or 


Newcastle (for it is printed both ways), are adapted to it. 
A copy in praise of Newcastle ale is in the Roxburghe 
Collection, iii. 421; and one giving the credit to Not- 
tingham is on a broadside with’ music, now before me. 
The tune is copied from the latter.” Who was Captain 
King ? ] 


Replies. 


EPITAPHS ABROAD: JOHN (CARMICHAEL), 
BISHOP OF ORLEANS, 
(3@ S. ix. 274.) 


In the last of his curious and interesting ex- 


tracts from the Rawlinson MSS., Mr. Macray | 


has printed an epitaph on which I should be very 
glad of some further light. I believe it to refer 
to a member of the house of Carmichael, of that 


Iik, in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, who is | 


mentioned in several historical works as having 
been in France as chaplain to the Douglas, Duke 
of Touraine, and subsequently advanced to the see 
of Orleans, in which capacity he is said to have 
been a supporter of Jeanne d’Arec. 

Hume of Godscroft has the following account 
of this prelate, whose history I am, for several 
reasons, anxious to clear up: — 

“There was also amongst those that escaped at this 
battell of Vernoill one John Carmichell, of the House of 


Carmichell, in Douglasdale (who was Chaplain to the | 


Duke of Turrain), a valiant and learned man, who re- 
mained in France, and was for his worth and good parts 
made Bishop of Orleance ; he it was that during the siege 
there did notably assist Jane D’Arc, called the Maiden of 
Orleance. The French history calleth him John de St. 
Michael ( for Carmichell), evesque d’Orleance, escossois 
de nation. He is mentioned in the particular story of 
that maiden, and in the Annales Ecclesia Aurelianensis. 


Wherefore in- the Principall Church in Orleance, called | 


Saint-Croix, there is Mass said dayly for the souls of the 
Scots that were slain there.” (J/ist. of the Houses of 
Douglas and Angus, 1644, p. 131.) 

I am afraid there is no substantial ground for 
connecting Bishop Carmichael’s memory with the 
Mass for the Scots slain at Verneuil, which was 
continued until the Revolution. It will be noticed 
that the description in the Rawlinson epitaph, and 
that quoted by Godscroft from the French his- 
torians, agree both as to nationality and dates. 

We have, in regular sequence, the Battle of 
Verneuil, 1424; the Siege of Orleans, 1428-9; 
the Council of Basle, 1431. I have no doubt as to 
the identity of Mr. Macray’s “ Reverendus pater 
Johannes, Episcopus Aurelianensis, Natione Sco- 
tus,” who was the most Christian King, Charles 
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this John Carmichael and a Sir John, who is re- 
lated in Fordun, and elsewhere, to have distin- 
guished himself at the Battle of Beaugé, in Anjou, 
1421, It has been suggested that for “ Chaplain” 
we ought to read “ Captain,” and that the “ valiant 
and learned ” bishop had proved his martial skill 
before the day of Verneuil, Against this inge- 
nious theory, however, we may place the current 
tradition of the family, which has always attri- 
buted the broken spears of its crest to the prowess 
of a knightly ancestor, who must have been the 
person mentioned in Fordun as “ Kirkmichael, 
qui fregit hastam suam super galeam Ducis Cla- 
rentiz.” Had this doughty warrior been at the 
time a clerk, he would only have fought with a 
mace, nor would he have figured as the ancestor 
of a house that has always borne a broken spear for 
its crest. 

It may, perhaps, be worth noting that the tinc- 
tures of the fess tortilé in the shield of Carmi- 
chael are the same as the colours of the city of 
Paris, “ azure and gules.” 

The mythical Carmichaels of Carspherne, in- 
deed, in the wondrous “Genealogy of Coulthart,” 
are represented as having the spear entire; but 
no support for any theory can be derived from the 
account of a family which is boldly carried up 
about two centuries before the territorial surname 
“ De Carmychel” was known in Scotland ! 

Without seeking help from such broken reeds 
as Mr. Parker Knowles, Genealogical Artist, the 
elaborate manufacturer of the Coulthart pedigree, 
we may, however, suggest a possibility of enlight- 
enment from some correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
Specially glad should I be if such were found 
who could give any colour of additional proba- 
bility to the idea, seemingly confirmed in some 
measure by the bishop’s name among the French, 
that the Carmichaels of that Ilk were descended 
from the old and at one time powerful family of 
“St. Michael,” whose names in various genera- 


| tions are recorded in the annals of Scottish his- 


VII.’s Ambassador at the Council of Basle, with | 


the Scottish John de St. Michael, who is known 
to have filled the see of Orleans a year or two 
before that date. But it may be questioned 
whether some confusion has not arisen between 


tory down to the fourteenth century. 

Just as the St. Michaels disappear from view, 
the Carmichaels first come to light; and their 
earliest alliances recorded being with such honour- 
able houses as Wardlaw of Torrie, and Sandilands 
of Calder, do not give the impression of a new 
race, but rather of an already established family 
under a territorial instead of a patronymical or 
devotional surname. Godscroft speaks of Sir John 
St. Michell, who slew Sir David Barclay at Aber- 
deen, 1350, as a Carmichael. The connection this 


would indicate with the Douglases is worth no- 
tice, as it might account for the immediately sub- 
sequent acquirement of land in Douglasdale. 

It is very remarkable that a clan in the Appin 
country, known in Gaelic as “Clan ’IcJilemhicheil,” 
orfsons of the servant (7. e. devotee) of St. Mi- 

chael, have always translated their name by Car- 
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michael, and regard themselves of kin to the stock 
of that Ilk in Clydesdale. It is somewhat curious 
that the traditions of the Appin Carmichaels seem 
to go back about as far as the period of the known 
descent of the Lanarkshire race. Perhaps I may 
on another occasion make a note on this subject 
from MSS. in my possession, obtained through 
the kind exertions of one of the Appin branch, 
Mr. Alexander A. Carmichael, a native of Lis- 
more, and an ardent student of national and 
family antiquities. Mr. A. A. Carmichael took 
down a very curious sort of “Saga” of the Clan 
from the recital of Hugh Carmichael (Macil- 
lemhicheil), Tailor and Bard, at Drumnamoinish, 
in Appin. 

Summing up the present question in its various 
phases, I would say that help is required for the 
solution of the following difficulties : — 





1. It does not appear that at the time of the battle | 


of Beaugé there was any Sir John Carmichael who 
could have performed the feat of arms assigned as 
the origin of the family crest. Sir John Car- 
michael of that I!k, who had charter of the lands 
of Carmichael between 1350 and 1384, from Wil- 
liam Earl of Douglas, was dead before the battle 
of Beaugé. His younger son, John de Carmichael, 
of Meadowflat, Provost of St. Andrew’s, styled 
“‘ Nobilis vir” circa 1417-20, may have been a 
knight, and might have fought in France; but 
that would not account for the broken spear being 
borne by the e/der branch of the family, the de- 


scendants of William, eldest son of Sir John, of 


that Ilk. Some reference to a good foreign ac- 
count of the battle of Beaugé would be very wel- 
come, and might throw light on points that are 
at present doubtful. Equal difficulties surround 
the theory that John, the chaplain, afterwards 
Bishop of Orleans, was the hero of Beaugé. 

should be glad of any light as to the pos- 
sible links that may be found to connect the jirst 
known Laird of Carmichael with “ Dominus Jo- 
hannes De S. Michaéli,’ whom Nisbet considered 
a probable ancestor of the Carmichaels. His 
name is on Ragman Roll, 1296. Was he the 
father of “Sir John St. Mic hell, or Carmichael,” 
the avenger of the murder of a Douglas in 1350? 

Cas. HI. E. Carmicnart. 

rsity Club, 


New Uni 


THE FROZEN HORN OF MUNCHAUSEN. 
(S*@ 8S, ix. 153.) 


The odd notion of a frost hard enough to 
freeze sounds, which is capable of so many droll 
adaptations, is much older than your correspondent 
A. G. seems to think. One of the most amusing 
passages in Rabelais (Pantagruel, bk. v. chaps. 55 
and 56) relates how Pantagruel, on his voyage of 
discovery, when far out of sight of land, heard a 


| 
| 
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confused hum, which gradually became more and 
more distinct, until at last the voices of men, 
women, and children, and the neighing of horses, 
were plainly distinguishable. A learned conver- 
sation ensues on this strange phenomenon; and 
the pilot explains it by saying — 

“ Seigneur, de rien ne vous effrayez. Ici est le confin 
de la mer glaciale sur laquelle fut au commencement de 
Vhyver dernier passé grosse et félonne bataille entre les 
Arismaspiens et les Nephelibates, lors gelarent en l’aer les 
paroles et cris des hommes et femmes, les chaplis des 
masses, les hurtis des harnois, des hardes, les hannisse- 
ments des chevaux et tout aultre effroi de combat. A 
ceste heure, la rigueur de ’hyver passée, advenente la sé- 
rénité et tempérie du bon temps, elles fondent et sont 
ouies.” 

The frozen words fall on the deck, and are 
of various shapes and colours. I had always sup- 
posed Rabelais to be the inventor of this incident ; 
but I have just met with a passage in that once 
celebrated book, the Cortegiano of Castiglione, 
which may have suggested it to him. It occurs 
in the second book. Giuliano de’ Medici tells a 
tale of a certain merchant who went into Poland 
to buy furs; but as there was a fierce war raging 
at the time between the King of Poland and the 
Duke of Muscovy, he was not able to cross the 
Polish frontier. Ife came with some Poles down 
to the banks of the Borysthenes; the Muscovites 
brought down their furs, and stood upon the op- 
posite bank. But the cold was so extreme tha 
the shouts of the dealers on both sides froze in 
crossing the stream. The Poles thereupon lighted 
a great fire, by which the air was warmed; the 
voices thawed, and the negotiation made practi- 
cable. It will be seen that all the details of the 
story are different, but the leading idea is the 
same. Castiglione and Rabelais were contempo- 
raries, and the question is whether they did not 
both copy from some previous author. The use 
which is made of the same incident in the Tatler 
is even more humorous; there it is the voices of 
a crew of northern voyagers which are frozen, and 
not heard even by themselves until a thaw comes, 
and releases the boatswain’s oaths, the men’s 
quarrels, and the cries of a bear, which they have 
killed, salted, and eaten. 

The author of Munchausen has spoiled this in- 
cident by excessive extravagance, as he seems to 
me to have done with many other things he has 
introduced. They are so exaggerated that their 
humour is lost. Tos. WoopHovsr. 


THE DOUGLAS AND WIGTON PEERAGES. 
(3 S. ix. 125, 157, 326, 458.) 
1. The Wigton Peerage. — ANGio-Scotvs will 
find in the Leber de Melros, p. 492, No. 507, a deed 


which commences “ Archibaldus comes de Dow- 
glas predilecto filio suo Archibaldo comiti de 
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Wigton,” dated Edinburgh, Feb. 6, 1423. It is, 
however, worthy of notice that Godscroft gives 


the following as the inscription on the tomb of | 


the latter in St. Bride’s church at Douglas : — 


“Hie jacet Archibaldus de Douglas, Dux Toureniae, 
comes de Douglas et Longueville, Dominus Gallovide, 
Wigtonix, et Annandix, locum tenens Regis Scotiae, 
Obiit 26 die mensis Junii, anno domini millesimo quad- 
ringentesimo tricesimo octavo.” 


This inscription is now utterly illegible, and I 
am afraid that Godscroft’s transcript cannot be 


| the prohibited degrees, the question arose upon 

| the existence or validity of the necessary papal 

dispensation. ’ 

have now obtained a copy of the Agnews of 
Lochnaw, and I can best express my opinion of it 

| by the answer I once heard a distinguished Lanark- 
shire lady give to the question whether she had 
read a volume of poems —“ Not all of them;” in 
other words, she had not been able to get through 
them. Groner Vere Irvine. 


relied on. The date is evidently erroneous, as the | 


duke, in his capacity of Regent of the Kingdom, | 


held a parliament at Edinburgh in November, 
1438. (Act Parl. ii. 31, 53.) 

2. The Douglas Peerage. — ANGLo-Scotvs has 
here got into utter confusion by not distinguishing 
between persons of nearly similar names. Ilad he 
consulted Mr. Wood's edition of the Scotch Peer- 
age he would have found a note, vol. ii. p. 264, 
specially cautioning him against one of thes: 
errors, “‘ William de Douglas, Lord of Liddesdale, 
must not be confounded with William Douglas, 
Knight of Liddesdale, natural son of the good Sir 
James of Douglas.” There can be no doubt that the 
Knight of Liddesdale was a substitute in the en- 
tail, and placed before his brother, Archibald the 
Grim, but before the succession opened to him he 
had died sine prole. What authority is there for 
the statement that charters were granted by Mar- 
garet, Countess of Angus and Marr, down to 1415? 
I doubt the existence of any such deeds, for this 
reason, thet Parliament on April 10, 1389, .con- 
firmed the charter by which she had resigned 
the lands of Angus in favour of her son George 
and the heirs of his body, whom failing, in favour 

’ Sir Alexander Hamilton and his wife Eliza- 
beth, her sister, and their legitimate offspring. 
All she appears to have retained for her own use 
were her tierce or jointure lands derived from 
her husband the Eerl of Marr, and having only a 
life-rent as to these, was not in a position to grant 
any charters whatever. Those referred to I have 
no doubt were deeds of Isobel, in her own right 
Countess of Marr, the full-blood sister of James 
Earl of Douglas and Marr, who fell at Otterburn. 
She was twice married, and her history is rather 
a melancholy one. 

it is perfectly clear that on the death of the 
aid James, Earl of Douglas, the successor under 
the family entail was for some time a matter of 

ubt. The only possible claimants were George 
t Angus, and Archibald the Grim; and the only 
question that could arise was as to the legitimacy 

{the former. Now, if his father had never been 
married to his mother, what doubt could there 
I After full consideration, I am convinced that 
we ought not to apply the term frail to the lady. 
That she was actually married to James of Dou- 
zlas,*but that they being within what were then 








ENGLISH POPULAR TALES. 
(3'¢ §. ix. 411.) 


The earliest form of Jack the Giant Killer in 
Western lore is probably the story of Thor and 
the Giant Skrimner in the Zdda of Snorro. In 
the East, every Hindoo schoolboy has some story 
to tell of Beeman, one of the five Pandoos, and 
his adventures in killing the rachsas or giants. 
The Pandoos are first mentioned in the J/ahab- 
haraia, written at least 240 n.c. The earliest form 
of the story of Jack and the Bean Stalk: is found 
also in the Edda, where the ash Yedrasil is said 
to have reached to heaven. In Asiatic fiction we 
read that a branch of the Bo-tree of Buddha on 
being planted in the ground, sprang upwards to 
the sky with extraordinary swiftness. ‘The words 
“Te, fi, fo, fum, I smell the blood of a man,’ 
used by the giant on discovering Jack, are paral- 
leled in a couplet spoken by a giantess in a Ma- 
homedan story called Sunebai (golden haired) and 
the Ogress, which I heard related in India. The 
words are “* Manooz-ghun, Manooz-ghun, I smell 
the blood of a man.” At the human sacrifices in 
India to the goddess Kalee, and in the peuses of 
the drums and horns, the words Rhrim, Rhram, 
Rhrum, of direful import, were slowly chanted 
previous to the immolation of the victims. The 
earliest form of Tom Thumb in Europe is the 
Thaumlin, or Little Thumb of the Northmen, who 
was a dwarf of Scandinavian descent. In India 
the Khodra Khan of the Mahomedans, of whom 
I spoke in 38. ix. 95, may be compared with 
Tom Thum. In Hindoo story the dwarf Vamuna, 
so small that he imagined a hole made by a cow’s 
foot and full of water to be a lake, supplicates 
King Mahabali for a piece of ground which he 
could walk over in three strides. On his consent 
being given, Vamuna, with one stride, | 
the whole earth. The king then discovers that 
the dwarf is no other than Vishnu, sent to punish 
him for his arrogance and contempt of the gods 

In the Mahomedan stories I collected in india, 
end in the Kalmuc relations of Sidi Kur, will be 
found parallels to many of the nursery stories of 
England. The ancestors of the Mahomedans from 
whom I obtained my stories were soldiers from 
Central Asia in Timur’s army, which invaded 
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India. 
mity to the most Eastern possessions of the Chris- 
tian empire of Trebizonde. An intercourse be- 
tween these Christians and Mahomedans may have 
led to the dissemination of the stories of Central 
Asia in Europe. The frequent mention of Con- 
stantinople, Trebizonde, &c., in our early romances 
lends countenance to this supposition. To lovers 


Mahomedans were located in close proxi- | 


of romantic literature there is an attraction in such | 


names as Duke of Chaldea, Emperor of Nice, 
Count of Edessa, King of Cyprus, Prince of Ar- 
menia, &c., titles of Christian lords in Asia. 

Our recollections of Eastern romance and medi- 
eval chivalry are renewed on meeting with an 
epitaph like the following, which I found in an 
old hospital at Tonnerre, on the border of Bur- 
gundy : — 

“Tei repose Marguerite de Bourgoyne, Belle Sur de 
S* Louis, Reine de Jérusalem, de Naples, et de Sicile, 


Fondatrice de cet Hospice, ou elle décéda le 4 Tbe, 1508, | 


i lage de 62 ans,” 
Among the names of Benefactresses are — 
“1301. Cath. de Courtnay, Impératrice de Constan- 
tinople, 1301; Mary de Beaumont, veuve du Prince 


l’Antioch,” H. C, 


NEED-FIRE. 
(34 S, ix, 263, 354, 478.) 


I have to acknowledge the singular courtesy of 
Gerorce Vere Irvrve in his remarks on my notice 
of Need-fire. If I had directly denied that Bale- 
fire, Beacon-fire, and even Need-fire, had become, 
by usage, convertible terms, stronger language 
than that such a “statement was exactly the re- 


verse of truth” could scarcely have been em- | 


on ae. and I can conceive that some might have 
yeen restrained by a not very uncommon feeling 
from employing such terms even then. Purpos- 
ing simply to designate the original distinction 
between the three kinds of fires mentioned, and 
taking for granted that the readers of “ N. & Q.”— 
especially with the reference given by me to one of 
Sir W. Scott's poetical works—would suppose me 
not ignorant of the sufficiently patent fact that the 
three terms had become, however mistakenly yet 
currently, “interchangeable words,” I pointed out, 
as W. E. remarks, the “ etymological distinction,” 
which is also in a sense an historical distinction, 
between them; and then, from the premises so 
laid down, proceeded to state the conclusion, and 
in terms which, as I thought, were sufficiently of 
the past to obviate such criticism as GrorGE 
Vere [rvrxe’s, that “on the whole the great dis- 
tinguishing difference between the Bale-fire and 
the Beacon-fire was, that the first was lighted at” 
&e. And I think the conclusion so stated is at 
least substantially true. There must have been 
an origin for each of the names in question, and I 
believe that I stated the origin of Bale-fire and 


Need-fire correctly.* If the same confusion in 
terms has obtained among Beacon-fire, Bale-fire, 
and Need-fire, which has come to prevail in many 
other cases (some of them sufficiently marked 
moreover), whether from practical oblivion of 
their origin, or other cause, that is another matter. 

Bale may sometimes mean faggot, or it may not. 
Any way, I do not see that either Jamieson’s de- 
finitions or his examples need anything in the 
way of defence from me against Mr. Irvine's 
assaults, 

The subject of Beacons and what they were 
having been mooted, I may be allowed to observe 
that there are, I believe, hills or eminences in 
different parts of the kingdom to which the term 
beacon is applied, but in the case of which, the 
origin of the name so applied is not apparent. I 
have personal knowledge or notes of more than one 
such. Thus, there is in this parish, on the North 
Moors, a Houe, or ancient British tumulus, of about 
90 to 95 feet in diameter, and 10 or 12 of original 
height. In theOrdnance Map the elevation is given 
at 960 feet, and it lies more than seven miles from 
the sea at the nearest point. This was the site of 
a beacon at the time of the apprehended invasion 
at the beginning of the present century. But its 
name had been “ Danby Beacon ” long before that. 
In an old plan of the manor, dating back to the 
first half of last century, and also in an old paint- 
ing of large size, both belonging to the owner of 
the manor, the hill is called the Beacon. My 
query is, Why? True, there is now “a heap of 
stones,” dug out of the Houe itself (as it appears) 
and piled on its summit; inserted among which 
there stood, until two or three years since, a 
large long stoup, or post. But, with GrorcE 
VerE Irvine’s permission be it said, it was 
scarcely calculated, being where it is, to be “a 
guide to navigators and others,” or, having but 
one lonely house within a mile of it, to have “a 
fire regularly lighted on its top at night ;” and I 
am not able to connect it with any other historical 
alarm before Bonaparte’s time. Thus, I have in 
my possession memoranda of payments made by 
the township for the maintenance and equipment 
of a militia man, in the 1715 business, particu- 
larising even such items as “ Flints and balf, 6d.” ; 
but there is no similar hint of any expenses for 
making or watching a Beacon. I have thought— 
and the thought has led me to inquire (but in 
vain), for special traditions in the country-side, 
which is more than fairly prolific in folk lore 
generally—that the origin of the name may have 
been, or probably has been, in some forgotten 
observance of the Bale-fire kind proper: in other 
words, some St. John’s Eve, or May Day fire. 
Eight hundred years ago, of some thirty proprie- 

* “The term beacon is confined in English to a fire or 
some conspicuous object used as a signal of danger.” — 
Wedgwood’s Etym. Dictionary. 
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tors owning land in Cleveland, twenty-five or 
twenty-six were Orms, Ulfs, Ligulfs, Arnkells, 
Askells, Thorkells, Sweyns, Thorarinns, &c. The 


villanes, nearly a century later, were mainly of 


like names ; and five-sixths of the names of places 
are Danish —single parishes sometimes affording 
half-a-dozen or a dozen local subnames besides, 
all equally of Danish origin. It would be strange 
if, on the most improbable supposition that no 
Bale-fire usages obtained in the district prior to 
Danish colonisation, the colonists had brought 
with them no practical recollection of what, with 
their countrymen left at home, has survived to 
the present day in the Voldborg-day, and other 
great bonfires and blazes of Denmark: and the 
Beacon, with its grand sweeping outlook in all 
directions but the south, where, two or three 
miles beyond the valley of the Esk, the hills rise 
to 1440 feet, would have been the very place for 
such a fire. 

Believing that there are several other inland 
Beacons, or Beacon Hills, in the same category 
with our Danby Beacon—that is to say, which 
have been known by such name for long periods, 
the origin of the name, however, being doubtful 
or unknown—lI have mentioned the subject in the 
hope of eliciting some possible information about 
them, their site, and their history, so far as it can 
be ascertained. J. C. ATKINSON. 

Danby, in Cleveland. 


ST. MICHAEL. 
(3"4 S. ix. 139, 181, 415, 462.) 


Your correspondent F.C. H. says, “It is true 
that he [Gabriel] is not styled an archangel in the 
Gospel; but neither is St. Michael anywhere so 
styled in Holy Scripture.” If he will turn to the 
Epistle of St. Jude, ver. 9, he will find that he is 
mistaken. Here are the words: —é & MrxaijA 6 
apxdyyedos, bre TH SiaBsAw Siaxpwduevos Sedeyere,” 
x.7.A. “Cim Michaél Archangelus cum diabolo 
disputans,” &c. Vulg.ed. Lugdun. Joan. et Claud. 
Carteron. 1682. The word dpxdyyedos occurs 
only twice in Holy Scripture, viz. in the passage 
above quoted, and 1 Thes. iv. 16:—év ¢wvy dpx- 
ayyéAov, kal év odAmryy: @cod. In the LXX version, 
in the Book of Daniel, x. 13, Michael is termed 
eis Tay apxévrwy, and in ver. 21 6 &pxey Suar. 

Whether F. C. H. is right in asserting, with 
the church of Rome, that there are more arch- 
angels than one, is another question, and not so 
easily determined. The passage from St. Jude is 
against the Roman theory, because the emphatic 
article is prefixed, and the common or natural 
sense would be that there was one only, namely, 
the Archangel. The passage from 1 Thessalonians 
1s not decisive ; first, because the position of the 
word makes it equivalent to an adjective—“ an 
archangel’s voice,” ¢. e¢. “such as an archangel 


would utter;’’ and this is not definite enough to 
settle the point. Secondly, because although the 
article is absent, it is equally so from cod which 
follows, and yet there is but one God; so, too, 
there may be only one archangel, so far as this 
passage is concerned. 

F. C. H. assumes that the “seven spirits” be- 
fore the throne of God (Apoc. i. 4) are arch- 
angels, but the expression far more probably means 
the Holy Ghost Himself. If not, there is no allu- 
sion in that place directly to the Third Person in 
the Holy Trinity, although the Father is directly 
alluded to before and the Son after those words. 

Again, F. C. H. builds an argument from Ga- 
briel’s words to Zachariah, “I am Gabriel who 
stand before God,”’—évérmy rot Ocod, St. Luke, 
i. 19; but he ought, by parity of reasoning, to 
hold that the angels of children are archangels, be- 
cause Christ says “ that in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” dia mavtds BAémovet Td rpdowror Tod Marpds 
pod. St. Matt. xviii. 10; and any one may recog- 
nise at once how much stronger the words are in 
the passage of St. Matthew’s Gospel than in that 
of St. Luke. 

As to the expression quoted by F. C. H. from 
the Litany of the Saints, “Omnes angeli et arch- 
angeli, orate pro nobis,” I must take the liberty to 
doubt its “very high antiquity,” and to question 
whether it can be found in any genuine Liturgy 
of the first four centuries. E. A. D. 





F. C. H. admits that nowhere in Holy Scrip- 
ture is St. Gabriel styled Archangel, and that 
there is no symbol distinctive of St. Michael. 

When the author of Emblems of Saints is 
obliged to suggest a design, founded on (what 
would appear to be) a painting discovered at 
Palermo, with a dubious alternative to be taken 
from a window in Exeter Cathedral, it may be 
safely concluded that the subject is one not 
hitherto treated in Catholic art. This being the 
case, one should hesitate to supply the omission : 
for, however learned its contriver, how apposite 
soever it may be, the emblem must lack one 
special quality, the universal assent and recogni- 
tion of Christendom. 

I should have felt more flattered if F. C. H. had 
allowed the possibility of my being acquainted 
with the ancient Litany of the saints, and, con- 
sequently, with the invocation quoted by him. I 
said what I did, not without, but because of, this 
acquaintance. The sense of the Church, and the 
language of the Holy Fathers, are of very varying 
weight with one person and with another. My 
contention (which, of course, is not novel) is 
that, as St. Michael is prince of the heavenly 
host, the first and highest of the angels, the term 
“ Archangel” is applicable to him and no other. 
Moreover, never throughout the Bible is the 
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word used r the plural number. And again, 


although F. C. H. by a strange oversight affirms 
the ec mtrary, ‘Se Michael is e xpressly called Arch- 
angel in the f following ps ussage (which I transcribe 
from the Douay version) : — 
‘When Michael the Archangel. disputing with the 
Devil, contended about the body of Moses, he durst not 
ing against him the judgment of railing speech ; but 
*The Lord command thee,’ "—Jude, 9. 
‘y gur correspondent may, if he choose, limit to 
style of St. yee “the applic ation of my 
words —“ Bold and inventive* minds may have 
ranked and named the celestial hierarchy with 
slight warrant from Holy Scripture,” — but I had 
really much more in view. What this was, by a 
coincidence, the very number in which these 
remarks appeared would show. In the Litany 
of Dunkeld (ant? p. 406) occur the petitions, 
Urihel, ora pro nobis,” and “ Omnes 
sancti chori novem ordinum ccelestium, orate pro 
Here are presented ranks (or orders) and 
a name, though but one, not found as an angel, 
though three persons so called are recorded in 
the sacred writings. While noticing another sub- 
ject, after saying (p. 461) that the names of three 
angels only are acknowledged by the Church, 
F.C. IL. himself goes on with the list: “ The 
others (he says), Uriel, Chamael, Jophiel, Zad- 
kiel, &c., we leave to Jewish traditions, painters, 
and astrologers.” Yet, in spite of this distinct 
repudiation, the whole of the names here cited 
(including “St. Uriel, Archangel,”) stand in 
alphabetical order in Emblems of Saints. 


pr yper 
Joun A. C. VINCENT. 


: ++ 
sancte 


,*s 
hovia, 


As far as I know, attention has never been called 
the extraordinary piece of sculpture over the gate 
f All Souls’ College, Oxford, “‘ The Last Judg- 
ent ”’—where the Archangel is represented as a 
female! What is the date of this work? Is the 
‘ulptor known ? W. J. Berxnarp Smuirn. 
remple. 
Taytor’s “ Exemprar” (3S. ix. 468.)\—Your 
correspondent’s remarks involve (by implication) 





veral queries, and I will offer the following re- 
ly:—A set of prints belonging to my ancestral 
| Great Exemplar, of the date of 1653, 
sl ve, complete, and consists of the en- 
raved title, the Portrait, the four Evangelists 
ith the quatrain below each), the Miracle at 
Cana, the Salutation, Passion, Crucifixion, and 


\scension. 
» Crucifixi 
ud the 


The Portrait is engraved by Lombart, 
ion by Theodore Galle, after De Vos, 
Passion has the date of 1653, but no en- 
ravers name. The rest are Faithorne’s. Doubts 








In the sense not so much of composing as of fnding, 
same way that we speak of the Juvention of the 


Cross by the Empress Hek n 
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have been stated as to the writing or publishing 
of this work Jefure the death of Charles I., on Jan. 
30, 1648-9. The date of the first edition (now 
before me) is 1649, and it is improbable that a 
closely printed quarto, of nearly 600 pages, could 
have been prepared in "the eleven months of 1649 
which followed that event.’ It is also observable 
that the title-page of 1649 describes Taylor as 
“Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty,” and that 
the e xpression in the title- -page of 1G: 3 is “Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to His date Majesty. 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 

“Fray Gerunpio” (3" S, viii. 217.) —By 
some unaccountable oversight I have not until 
to-day read Mr. H. H. Gress’s comments upon 
this subject. The manuscript in my possessi 
does not contain the whole work; it ends with 
the “‘Soneto ’ — 

“No hay otro fray Gerundio,” &c. &e. 

although on the first leaf of 
the MS. written “ Tomo 1°,” the last is 
inscribed, “ Fin de la obra.” The water mark ot 
the first 163 folios differs from that upon the 
latter portion of = work; but the intr duction nm, 
letter of licence, and all the commendatory epistles, 
omitted in part in the English tran slation, are 
faith fully ¢ given; then follows an index, with the 
short heading of each chapter; after that, the tale 
commences with a new peginati m. That the 
second part was an after-thought, is quite pos- 
sible, and would account for the words * fin iF 
obra.” The work might finish just as well at the 
end of vol. i. as vol. ii. The MS. of vol. ii. was 
in Baretti’s hands while engaged upon his transla- 
tion, and I still hope to hear of its wl ut 





m 


Curiously enough, 





1ere ib 

F. Ww. 

Clapham Park, S. 

Srr Watrter Scorr (3 §, ix. 392, 441.) —Th 
portrait of Scott by Saxon, engraved by Heath, 
was published in the first edition of the Lady of 
the Lake, 4to, 1810. The dog “ ¢ lyi 
across the legs of his owner at full 
portrait about which Mr. Sgron inquires is thé 
which was published in Edinburgh by A. Hatton. 
It was s painted by Henry and engraved by R. 
Hodgetts, junior. I may remark that the original 
fine et painting of “ Camp,” standing full length, 
life size, which was presented by Sir Walter Scot 
to his old friend, “True Jock,” my late father, 
John Stevenson, bookseller, Edinburgh, is now i 
-. possession, together with an holograph MS. 

yunt of his life and character by Sir Walter, 
i sscriptive of and fully hee cd ng the renuine- 
ness thereof. (Vide Lockhart’s Lijz of Scott, vol. ii. 
p. 247, and vol, vi. p. 259.) 
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a box perforated with holes like a pounce box, 
but filled with scent like a pomander. To take 
“in snuff’ means probably on! “to snuff up’ 

the scent. Of course, snuff made of tobacco could 
not have been used till that herb had been brought 
over from America. Can any of your readers in- 
form me where I could find the authority for 
Nares’s dictum, and also the earliest mention of 
snuff made from tobacco A. A, 

Pocts’ Corner. 
Bawtcony: Iranian AUGMENTA- 
tives (3% S,. ix. 303.) — The word is properly 
palcone, the augmentative of the Italian word 
paico, ® place to sit and look down from, as a box 
at the opera. One signifies great: thus, portone, 
a great door ; Ser a great pailla or ball. The 
A curious instance of the use 
of augme ontati ves and diminutives in the Italian 
language is applied to the word viola. This is 
used to signify the tenor viol; vio/ine is the little 
viol or fiddle; violone, 
the double bass: while violoncello is the bass viol, 
literally the dittie-big viol. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


BALCONY OR 


Darren ror Daventer (3 8. ix. 330.) — 
While sketching in the church of Capel-le-Ferne, 
near Dover, the other day, my eye caught an in- 
— on a flat stone close to the chancel arch, 
which I send verbatim et literatim : — 

“ HEARE Lieth iatired 
y® Body OF M* mary 
Huzhes dafter of Mt 

Henrey & M* Elizabeat® 
Hughes who Departeb 
this Life y* 2 of mar h 
1699 8 Ageb 3 weekes.” 

We cannot say much for the stone-cutter’s or- 
thography ; but if he cut by ear instead of from 
MS., might be supposed the word was pro- 
nounced as written. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner 


Tue Copra-Caretta (5% S, ix. 410.) —This 
story is generally believed in India. and may be 


mutirmed by a circumstance which occ urred to 
my brother, who was then an officer in the Queen’s 
léth Regiment serving in Bengal. <A basket con- 
taining soda-water packed in straw was brought 
to his quarters, which he observed a cobra 
snugly coiled up. On calling in his native ser- 
vant, the man directly procured some milk and 
poured it on the floor. The venomous creature 
‘merged and went to drink, when my brother cut 
ff its head with his sword. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


} 
| 


. 

Wrrwarp (3S, ix. 372, 464.) — Would not 
the meaning of this obscure word be found rather 
in the direction of the Anglo-Saxon wite, a punish- 
ment or fine: for which a derivation, such as 
witewurth, value of fine or compensation, seems to 


the great or huge viol— | 


be possible? This root, weit, as Ihre shows, is 
seen in Mreso-Goth. fraveit, revenge; and also in 
Anglo-Sax. edwitan, to reproach—whence comes 
our modern word twit. Pe 

Kildare Gardens. 

QuOTATION (35'¢ S, ix. 412, 413.) 

The original of the line in Pocdiiens vs “Tw 
Voices” will be found in the dramatic writings 
of George Peele, edited by Alexander Dyce. Peele 
was contemporary with Marlowe and Greene : — 

“ The primrose, and the purple hyacinthe, 
The daintie violette, and wholesome m 
The double daisie, and the cowslip, queen 
Of summer flowers, do overpeere the green 
And round about the valley as ye passe, 

Ye may ne see for peeping flowers the grasse.” 
Arraignment of Paris, Act I. Sc. 1. 
Srpyey G1 








The passage from Johnson is in No. 19 of the 
Rambler : — 

“ He determined to quit physic for a profession 
which promised higher honours and larger profits wi ithout 
melancholy atte dance upon miser ‘Yy, mean submissio 
to pee vishness, and continual interruption of rest a 
ples mure. 

Cyr. 
(3" S. vi. 308.)— 
“ But of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been.” 

These lines form the last couplet of Mu’? 

Muller, by Whittier, the well-known Americax 


poet. W.S. A, 
} 


SoMERSETSHIRE Famirims (3° 8, ix. 3 
Inquire of the Secretary of the Archeological and 
Natural History Society at Taunton, where, in the 
Library of the Society, there are, I believe, 
Parochial Collections; and in the Library of the 
Philosophical Society at Bath are the valuable 
Antiquarian and Genealogical Collections of the 
Rey. Mr. Lemon, a well-known antiquary of th 
first quarter of this century, who resided for many 
years at Bath, and left his beautifully written 
MS. Collection to the above Soci: sty. 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 
REFUSED ("4 S, ix. 3874.) — 
Where can find an authentic account of the 
conduct of George LII., when he told Pitt that 
he positively would refuse his assent to the Roman 
Catholic Bill, if it should pass? Ife is said t 
have used very strong language indeed on on 
occasion; even to declaring he would sooner ab- 


dicate the throne than give his assent. A, A. 


som 


R0YAL ASSENT 


InscribsED Mortuary Urns (3" 8, ix. 445.) — 
There is some account of the urn in Mr. Ms ayer ‘ 
museum at Liverpool in the 7ransactions of ¢/: 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, v rol. ix 


p. 91. The inscription, if I remember rightly, is 
“D. M. Melie Rufine, que vixit annos xin. 
menses iii, dies vi.” N. N 
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“Vrierortan Magazine” (3S. viii. 372.)— 
The editor of this magazine was Mr. Charles 
Coote. He contributed the articles signed “ L.,” 
and the anonymous ones generally. Three articles 
were contributed by myself :—1. “On Macaulay’s 
Historical Errors ;’” 2. “ Fox the Elder;” 3. “The 
Vision of Pao-Ly, a Chinese Legend.” 

D. Bratr. 

Melbourne. 


Sretca anp Vanessa (3° S. ix. 474.) —I have 
a small engraving of Stella (Mrs. Esther Johnson, 
born 1683; died in Jan. 1727-8), published by 
S. Harding in 1810. As a work of art, it is very 
inferior, and is probably a copy of the portrait 
referred to in a foot-note by the Editor of 
“Nn. &Q” CHarites WYLIE. 

75, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Le Toceve (3° S. ix. 432.)—I am not ac- 


uainted with the engraving after Le Tocque of 
Yharles Edward, in the Abbotsford edition of 


Waverley, but I have one stated to be “ by Mr. S. | 


Freeman, from the celebrated portrait by Le 
Tocque, painted at Paris in 1748.” 
of octavo size, and half-length; but I have another 
copy of the same picture on folio paper, and of 
three-quarters length, in which the hands are in- 
troduced resting on a military truncheon, and his 
helmet rests on a mass of rock before him. This 


This is only | 





that our Blessed Lord was never seen to laugh, 
but that he had never found it in his works. Of 
course he means St. Augustine’s genuine works, 
for it occurs in a sermon that has been attributed 
to him, though generally placed amongst the 
spurious pieces, the real author being Fulbertus 
Carnotensis. (See Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. 126, Basil, 
1745.) The following is the passage : — 

“Et quidem Dominum Jesum legimus doluisse, flevisse, 
ex itinere fatigatum fuisse, opprobria et injurias sus- 
tinuisse, sputa, flagella, crucem suscepisse : nunquam ta- 
men legimus eum risisse, prosperatum in terra fuisse.”— 
8. Aug. Opera App. de Diversis, Serm, 83, tom. x. p. 707, 
d. 1. ed. Paris, 1635. 

Donne's version is that — 

“ Though our blessed Saviour be never noted to have 
laughed, yet His countenance is said ever to be smiling.” 
(Letters, p. 46, ed. 1651.) 

What is the authority for this ? Crt, 


Rive rm Caxe (3S, ix. 431.)—TI have often 


joined in the fun caused by the ring in a Michael- 


mas cake in Ireland. A lady’s wedding-ring is 
mixed in the dough, and when the cake is baked 
it is cut into sections and distributed to the un- 


| married people at table, and the person who gets 


last is a splendid engraving, and apparently by a | 


French artist. I have also another engraved por- 


trait of Charles Edward, half-sheet size, but with- | 


out armour. Underneath are a helmet, sword, 
scription “ Everso missus succurrere seclo.” Below 
the engraving, “A Paris, chez Chereau, rue St. 


Jacques.—C. P. R.” Cum Privilegio Regis. 
M. D. 


Porvutatron oF Anctent Rome (3S, ix. 431.) | 


The subject is briefly discussed by Dr. Smith in a 
note on Gibbon’s thirty-first chapter (vol. iv. 
pp. 89, Murray). He states the number to have 
fallen little short of two millions, and cites the 
leading modern authorities. Freund’s 
(translated by N. Theil), sub voce Roma, gives 
300,000 as the number of citizens at the death of 
Julius Cesar, which would bring up the whole 
population to 1,300,000, or thereabouts. A table 
of successive census returns is also to be found in 
the Emperor’s new work, Histoire de Jules César, 
vol. i. pp. 229, sgg. The most complete discussion 
of this and similar questions is to be found in 
Zumpt, Ueber den Bevilkerung im Alterthum, whose 
conclusions are virtually adopted by Dr. Smith in 
the note to which I have referred. Scrscrraror. 


TRADITION RESPECTING ovR Btiessep Lorp 
(3 S. ix. 352, 402.)\—Dr. Hvusennertn, to whose 
learning we are so often indebted, says that St. 


Augustine has been referred to for the statement 


Lexicon | 


: 1 I rd, | educated by his father, who kept a school. 
shield, and myrtle or olive branch, with the in- | 


the slice with the ring “is sure to be married 
before next Michaelmas.” Groree Lioyp. 
Darlington. . 


Tue Rev. J. W. Fea (3° S. ix. 431.)—The 
Rev. John Worthington Fea was eldest son of the 
Rey. John Fea (curate of St. Thomas's parish, in 
the city of Dublin). He was born in Dublin, 
He 
obtained a scholarship in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and afterwards took holy orders, and married. 
IIe was appointed chaplain to a —— of ease in 
Belfast, but had some difference with his congre- 
gation and resigned. Of his further career I know 
nothing. 

His sister, Mrs. Crooke (widow of the Rev. R. 
S. Crooke), a clever and intelligent lady, lives at 
No. 16, North Cumberland Street, in the city of 
Dublin. U. C. 


Juper Joun Parxer (3 S, ix. 452.)—Mr. H. 
Lortus Torrennam will find in my account of 
this judge that I allude to a contemporary bar- 
rister of the same name. [refer to his progressive 
judicial appointments, to his being called Serjeant 
in 1648, and to his filling the office of Baron of 
the Exchequer from 1656. The fact that the 
Middle Temple Parker was not called Serjeant 
till 1655 seems to me, with the other facts, to 
decide the question. Epwarp Foss. 


Truck (3" 8, ix. 323, 400.)—Richardson sup- 
poses “to truck,” in the sense of “small barter” 
to be derived from the truck on which higglers 
carried small wares, either for sale or exchange. 
The truck of a ship is the round, flat piece of 
wood on the top of a mast through which the 
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signal halliards pass. The trucks of a gun are the 


wheels, also made of a solid flat piece of wood—in | 


other words, a wheel without spokes or fellies. 
May not the word for the vehicle “truck” be 
derived from its wheels; and if so, is it not pos- 
sible its etymology is the Latin trochilus, which 
means the same thing? In the sense of trash, 
the allusion is to common sort of stuff, usually 
vended on trucks. “No more truck with” any- 
body would be no more traffic or business. 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Honorary Canons (3 §. ix. 455.)—I do not 
quite understand the statement made by QUEEN’s 
GarDENS that “Honorary Canons were instituted 
by Bishop Denison” of Sarum; for, unless I am 
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| 
| 
| 


mistaken, an honorary canonry is a recent creation | 


of the statute-law; which statute-law, moreover, 
does not appear to affect the cathedral church of 
Sarum in this particular. 
Section 25 of the Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 115, enacts: 
“That honorary canonries shall be hereby founded in 
every Cathedral church in England in which there are not 


already founded any non-residentiary prebends, dignities, | 


or offices.” 
And the meaning of the words in italics is ex- 
plained by the subsequent Act 4 & 5 Vict. c. 39, 
s.2, which “ for the removal of all doubts re- 
specting the foundation of honorary canonries,” 
enacts — 

“That honorary Canonries are and shall be founded 


forthwith in the cathedral churches of Canterbury, Bristol, 


Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Ely, Gloucester, Norwich, Ox- 
ford, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, Winchester, and 
Worcester, and in the collegiate church of Manchester, so 
soon as the same shall become a cathedral church, and in 
no other cathedral church.” 


I am not aware that this enactment has ever 
been repealed or enlarged; and, assuming it to 
be still in force, it would seem that in the case of 
cathedrals which, like that of Sarum, are not in- 
cluded in the list given above, the title of honorary 
canon is loosely used for that of non-residentiary 
prebendary. 
ever; for honorary canonries, so-called, exist also 
in other excluded cathedrals. 

As to the minor matter of precedence, the sta- 
tute first quoted ordains that honorary canons shall 


“take rank in the cathedral church next after the | t ‘ p : 
If, therefore, precedence in the cathedral | formed that it was useless if more than forty-eight hours 
? . +} . > “, | had elapsed after death. 


canons,” 
means precedence absolutely, the rural dean must 
either take rank above the residentiary canons, or 
below the honorary; which latter can hardly be 
the right position for the holder of an ancient and 
responsible office. ARTHUR Munsy, M.A. 


NEVER A BARREL THE BETTER HeErRrRine (3*4 
8. ix. 85, 105, 188.)—The interpretations of this 
proverb recently given in your pages, as above, | 
are confirmed by a passage from Bishop Bale’s | 


I speak this under correction, how- | 
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play of Kynge John, printed by the Camden So- 
ciety in 1838. At p. 73 may be found this line— 
“Lyke Lord, lyke chaplayne, neyther barrell better 
heryinge.” 
W. C. 


Richmond. 

Tue Rote or tue Roap (3" S, ix. 482.)—I 
remember being taught by my father, upwards of 
thirty years ago, the following verse : — 

“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
And custom has made it so long ; * 
If you go to the left you'll be sure to go right ; 
If you go to the right you'll go wrong.” 
G. F. 


Portic Hyrersotes (3 §, ix. 471.)—J. A. G. 
instances from Theobald’s Double Falsehood the 
line — 

“ None but thyself can be thy parallel.” 

Massinger has precisely the same hyperbole in 
his Duke of Milan, Act TV. Scene III. :— 

“ Her goodness does disdain comparison, 
And, but herself, admits no parallel.” 
Joun Appts (JUNIOR.) 


PuoroerarHic Mrracrte (3 §. ix. 474.) — 
Under this title a correspondent, AcHENDE, asks 
whether the final impression made upon the retina 
during lifetime can, by suitable means, be photo- 
graphed after death, and adds a notorious para- 
graph in which this is said to have been done. In 
reply to AcnENDE, I cannot do better than subjoin 
the following paragraph, which appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette a short time since, in refutation 
of this very story : — 

“The canard which ascribes permanency to retinal 
images within the eye, and to the photographic camera 
the power of transferring them to paper, has reappeared 
in an American journal, The fiction does great credit to 
the ingenuity of its inventor, and is equally remarkable 
for its absurdity and the credence which has been from 
time to time accorded to it. It has undergone many 
transformations. If we remember rightly, its first ap- 
pearance was as a story of the image of the pavement of a 
slaughterhouse being detected by an acute observer in the 
eye of a bullock. The hint was too good to be lost, and a 
year or two since a grave correspondence was published 
between a learned inspector of the metropolitan police and 
an enthusiastic amateur of photography, in which the 
former, having been taken to task for not photographing 
the retina of a poor girl murdered in Soho, and whose 
murderer has never been discovered, solemnly replied 
that he had omitted this proceeding because he was in- 


Later, the more sensational 


| statement was made that a photograph of a murderer in 


Italy had been obtained from the retina of one of his many 
victims, and was produced in court as damnatory evi- 
dence. This week the story comes from America, with 
the additional element of mystery that the photographic 


| image was transferred from the retina to paper by the aid 


| of ‘a microscope.’ 


It is difficult to say what idea the 
authors of such stories possess of the structure of the re- 





* One version reads — 
“Though as easy as any old song. 


” 
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tina or the formation of images upon it, but it would be 
equally rational to talk of photographing a portrait from 
the picture left on a looking- person who had 
looked into it and left the room. Such elementary blunders 
could not be committed or obtain currency but for the 
entire absence of instruction in the alphabet of science 
which characteristic of our existing system of educa- 
tion. It is disgraceful for a gentleman to make a false 
quantity or to miss the point of a well-known quotation, 
but even lite —_ men of the highest caste confess without 
shame to ignor f the simplest laws of nature,” 


glass by a 





The writer of the above is perfectly correct in 
all he states, and his comparison of taking a pho- 
tograph of an absent person from a mirror in which 
that person had looked, is very good. As well 
might one try by photographing a lake to depict 
the breeze which had once passed over and rufiled 





its surface, as by photographing the back of the 
eye to see an image, the motion of light from 
which had once been translated into an agitation 
of the filaments of the retina, giving rise, only so 


long as it las ted, to the perception of ¢ 
And although subjectivel 
subside after its A been removed till 

fraction of a second has elapsed, yet still objec- 
tively there is no trace, much less permanence, 
of any impression made upon the retina. It will 
therefore not be nece ssary, as ACHENDE suggests, 
to discuss the subject in “ N. & Q.,” because it is 
simply a gross e ‘Tor +, arising, as the Pall Mail says, 
from the general lack of scientific culture. Ido 
not, however, wonder at any one thoughtlessly 
falling into the error, as this absurd statement has 
often been re pei ited, not only by newspapers, but 
also by semi-scientific peri \licals, which ought to 
have known better. W. F. Barrer. 

Royal Institution! 


wm object. 
y this agitation does not 
cause 





Positions In Steeprne (3 8. ix. 474.)—The 
Hindoo agen tition referring to the point of the 
compass towards which the head should lie, is 
oppose a to a nm de rn theory which professe s to be 
based on scientific > principles. [ think there is 
more reason “t the objection to sleeping across 
the boards, which I have heard only in London. 
Here, to our Building Act, the all-but 
universal practice is to run the joists from front to 
back of a house, so that the floor boards run across 
the house, parallel with the street, and he who 
sleeps “across the hoards” necessarily s leeps with 
his face to the window, and will have the full 
clare of the morning light. 

With reference to the idea that pigeons’ feathers 
cause great agony to any one who c mes to die 
upon them, is it s aperstition ? The effect of ill- 
dressed feathers, even upon a healthy person with 
delicate nerves, is a uite sufficient to prevent sleep. 
Pigeons are kills whea very young, before the 
down has quite di * peared, and when the plum- 


owing 





age is succulent and full of animal matter. Being 
a domestic and not a commercial article, the 
feathers are not likely to be dressed at all, so it is 





[34 §. IX. June 25," 


| quite conceivable that they may produce a painful 


effect upon a sick and 
certainly would 


nsitive person, as they 
upon many a healthy one. In 
Hi der: ss it is said that you ca nnot die on 
pigeons’ feathers. I well knew a man who re- 
mained long in great suffering upon such a bed; 
at last he was charitably lifted out, “and as soon 
as his feet touched the ground he died ” 
the gossips. Taos. BLASHILL. 

Old Jewry Chambers. 

Passace rrom Sr. Bervarp (5% S., ix. 469.)— 
The striking passage from St. B srnard referred t 
will be fi yund. in his 48th Sermon on the Cantic! 
of Canticles, or Song of Solomon, and is 
beautifully expressed in the original : — 


— so said 





“ Utinam detur mihi pax, bonitas, gaudium in Spiri: 





Sancto, misereri in hilaritate, tribuere in simpli 
gaudere cum gaudentibus, flere cum fientibus, ct 


contentus ero. 
tolicis derelinquo. 
herinaciis,” 


Cetera sanctis Apostolis, virisque 
Montes excelsi cervis, petra refugiu 
F. C. H. 

S. ix. 295, 419.) 

the loc: ality 
In a paper by the 


Concinium CALCHUTENSE (3*4 
A. E. S. seeks information as to 


where this Council was held. 





Rey. J. U1. Biunt, read on April 25 at the British 
Archwological Association, occurs the following :— 
“ The earliest record by which we can positively iden- 
tify the parish of Chelsea is a charter of Edwar . the 
Confessor, in which the manor there called Chilchelle, « 
Chilchede (for I think the reading is doubtful), is confirm 


in the Westminster Ab bey. é‘sne 
Domesday it would appear that the scribe was puzz 


possessior of 





how to spell the name, and for safet he has 
— ow " P -~ f Cercehede ? , 

bracketed two names, thus ) Chelched §° Henr 

Huntingdon writes it, anno 1110, Cealcyde. In the Tax- 


ation of Pope Nicholas, 1291, 
manorial records, temp, Edwa 
Chelchuthe. . . Leland, 
Chelsey. ” 


it is spelt Cheichethe. In 
rd If., it is Chelcheya and 
1658, writes Chilseya, vu 








Mr. Blunt adds, that the church was origit 
built of chalk (as may still be seen in the chancel) 
and that a “ hythe,” or dock, existed close to it 
until twenty years ago. G. M. H. 


Tue Breaparpane Perrage (5" 8. ix. 465.) — 
With reference to this dignity 1 beg permissi 
to announce that an article on “the pri actice in 
Scotland of the sovereign conferring a power 
a patentee to name his successor to the title,” 
appears in Part xvuit. of The Herald and Gene- 
alogist, just ready for publication, under this 
heading: “On the Inheritance to Scottish Peer- 
ages by Designation.” The article describes the 
several cases of—1. Cardross; 2. Errol; 3. Bread- 
albane; 4. Rutherford; 5. Dingwall; and 6. 
Stair. Joun Gover NIcHors. 


Cartcatcre Portraits (35'S. ix. 451.) 
series of portraits relating to Oxford were 
and engraved by Dighton in 1810; and, in reply to 
Mr. Wrna’s query, I beg to say that a copy of 


Reade 





























aoe gree 
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| 
all of them may be seen in the Hope Collection of | him; that the elements are placed upon the cre- 


Portraits at the Bodleian Library. There are also 
private sets in the collection of F. J. Morrell, Esq., 
St. Giles’s Street, Oxford; Mr. James Wyatt, 
High Street, Oxford; and with the Clerk of the 
Peace for the county of Oxford. 

In the Hope set is this private note to the one 
called The Lawyer and his Client, “ Morrell of 
Oxford.” It would be well at this time to state, 
that neither in likeness nor stature does the en- 
graving resemble either the late Robert or James 
Morrell, but is one of a class to show the grinding 
qualities of lawyers. 
~ The following is nearly a complete list of the 
Oxford caricatures : — 

A View from Brasenose College (Dr. Kilner). 

A View from Jesus College (Dr. Hughes). 

A View from Oriel College (Dr. Cleaver). 

A View from Magdalen Hall (Mr. Ford). 

A View from Merton College (Mr. Hartley). 

A Noble Student (Lord Grenville). 

Mother Goose of Oxford. 

A View from Christ Church Meadow (Dr, Jackson and 
Mr. Webber). 

he “ Doctor” (Mr. James). 

A View near the Town Hall (Sir Wm, E. Taunton). 

A View from Balliol College (Dr. Parsons). 

The Fathe 
Fletcher). 

Ireland in Scotland (Mr. Ireland). 

A View from St. Aldate’s, Oxford (Mr. Grosvenor). 
A View from the Swan Brewery (Henry Hall, Esq.). 
A View from Trinity College (Mr. Kett). 

Witt H. Turner. 





8, Turl Street, Oxford. 

Tue “Horst Jonnran” (3™ 8S. ix. 492.)— 
This periodical is still published every month ex- 
cept January and July, and has reached its eighty- 
second number. “ Ulysses’ Return” was written 
by G. O. L. Thomson, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
who had shortly before been chaplain of this 
school, and a scholar’on the foundation. It was 
performed as an after-piece by the Hurst College 
Shakespeare Society, at their annual entertain- 
ment, on the Prince of Wales's birthday last year, 
end for that occasion was reprinted in another 
form. I shall be happy to send a copy of this to 
R. Iveuts if he will favour me with his address. 
Pe eA 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. : 

Crepence TasiE (3" S. ix. 310, 501.) — Your 
correspondent A. A. has not correctly described 


r of the Corporation of Oxford (Alderman | 


dence table, for the wine is there from the be- 
ginning of the mass, and not taken upon the altar 
till the offertory; and in high masses the altar 
bread, or host to be consecrated, is placed there on 
the paten upon the chalice, covered with a veil, 
also till the offertory. At low masses the priest 
brings it indeed at once to the altar: not, how- 
ever, “in a little case,” but on the paten on the 
chalice, covered with a veil as above described. 
Nor is “the little case” which lies on top of the 
veil called a corporale, but a bursa, being in reality 
a purse to contain the corporale, which the priest 
spreads before him upon the altar. F. C. i. 


A Lost NonieMan (3" S, ix. 473.) — There is 
a tradition belonging to the parish of Minster- 
Lovell, in Oxfordshire, that Francis Lord Lovell, 
being attainted during the reign of Henry VIL, 
was pursued by soldiers, who endeavoured to cap- 
ture him; and having been seen to enter his house 
at Minster-Lovell, he was never heard of or found, 
notwithstanding every search was made for him. 

There is also a subsequent tradition that, in the 
eighteenth century, when the house formerly oc- 
cupied by the Lovells was pulled down, in a vault 
was found the pérson of a man in very rich cloth- 
ing, seated in a chair, with a table and mass-book 
before him. ‘The body was quite perfect when 


the workmen entered, but the air soon turned it to 


dust. 

Perhaps the query of J. W. W. refers to this, 
as I have read two or three variations of the above 
story. WitiriaMm H. Turner. 

&, Turl Street, Oxford. 

Crarenpon Strate Parers (5 S. ix. 472.) — 
There is no catalogue of these papers at present 
existing either in print or MS.; but the first 
volume of the complete catalogue, which is in 
course of preparation, is now almost ready for 
publication, under the editorship of the Rev. Oct. 
Ogle, M.A., and other portions will shortly be 
sent to press. W. D. Macray. 

Oxford. 


Hazurrr’s “ Essay on Tot anp Corp” (3 8. 


| ix. 79.) — This essay will be found in the Plain 


the use of the credence table in Catholic churches. | 


IIe says rightly that it is almost always moveable; 
but he is wrong in saying that it “is used to place 
the incense and various matters upon during the 
mass, but not the elements;” and more so when 
he says that “ the wafer (hostia) is brought in a 
little case called a ¢ wporale, and placed at once 





pon the altar.” The correct accoun: is, that the 

use is never placed upon the credence table, 

but always held by the thurifer, or placed near 
: k 


Speaker, vol. i., Essay 16. D. Bra. 

Melbourne. 

Ixramovs Toast or OLIvEeR THE Spy (35'S. ix. 
87.)—The French lines quoted are Diderot’s, and 
are the concluding lines of a convivial song, given 
at the end of vol. vii. of Naigeon’s edition of 
Diderot’s Works. This is the edition on which 
Mr. Carlyle’s Essay ox Diderot is founded. 

: D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 

PRELATE MENTIONED By Gipron (3 §. ix. 
452, 502.) —J. 8. W. (whose high authority on 
any Warburtonian question I fully admit) rebukes 
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me for thinking that Warburton would have been 
fond of quoting an indecent passage, yet admit 
that he “was often coarse.” If often coarse in 
English surely he would not have shrunk from 
quoting a Greek sentence to a few literati, because 
it was indecent. May Iask J.S. W. for an ac- 
count (1), of the “ many attempts” to discover 
this prelate (strange to say no curiosity on the 
point is expressed in the many letters on Gibbon’s 
notes in vols. lviii. lix. of the Gent. Mag.); (2), of 
those who have thought the prelate a myth. 
CYRIL. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
y of the Evidences of the Bible 
Ackland, late Fellow of Clare Hall, Ca 
James Parker & Co., Oxford and London.) 
vocket-v rolume of 250 pages, we have a con- 
and rea ial le r’sume of the Argument for Christianity, 
a thoughtful review of the ordinary objections of 
In the first portion, our author lays under 
contribution the standard writers on Christian Evidences, 
availing himself of the researches of Layard and others in 
the East, and the “ Old Testament Coincidences” of Dr. 
Blunt. In his replies to modern objections, he exhibits 
more independence and originality, and criticises freely 
the arguments of Modern Philology and Science—Sir 
Charles Lyell, Bishop Colenso, and the authors of Essays 
and Reviews receiving in turn the thrust of his lance. We 
do not remember to have met with a book of Christian 
Evidences more likely to be read by 
man than this little manual, 
Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of England. Col- 
lected and edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
W, Carew Hazlitt, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. In Four Volumes. (J. Russell Smith.) 
Passing over the principle upon which the present 
collection has been formed, and the free use which Mr. 
Hazlitt has made of the labours of Ritson, Utterson, 
Wright, Halliwell, &c., there cannot be a doubt that, in 
these four new volumes of Mr. Russell Smith’s Library 
of Old Authors, the reader is presented with such a col- 
lection of the * Early Popular Poetry of England” as has 
never before been gathered into one work. Something 
like sixty poems of every variety of character, from the 
romances of Roberte the Devyll and Kynge Roberd of 
Cysille, the merry jests of “ The Frere and the Boy,” the 
Miller of Abingdon, and Dan Hew Mank of Leicester, 
down to the various satires against “the Pryde and 
Abuse of Women now a’ Dayes,” are here assembled to- 
gether, and furnish a picture of the literary activity of 
the English mind during the early period of our litera- 
ture, rious and interesting, as the pictures of man- 
ners, customs, and social progress contained in them are 
striking, rich, and illustrative. Mr. Hazlitt has ob- 
viously taken great pains with the bibliography of the 
various poems; and deserves credit, too, for the satisfac- 
tory manner in which he has added such notes on obscuri 
phrases and allusions, as in his judgment called for 
explanation. ; 
Hood's Po ms. 
Part I. 


4 Short Summa By 
Rev. T. 8. 


bri | re, 
in this little y 


w with 
Scepticism. 


as cu 


Cheap Edition. Edited by Samucl Lucas. 
(Mox n & Co.) 

While wit and pathos joined to deep poetic feeling can 
move English hearts, the writin Thomas Hood will 
be household books. A cheap edition of his Poems will 


gs of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


a thoughtful young | 


[34 S. IX. June 23, °66, 


therefore be a boon to the thousand admirers of him 
who “sang the Song of the Shirt.” 
Results under the last Bank Charter Act, 

Charles M, Willich. (Longman.) 

A series of tables useful both for dates and facts, which 
show at a glance the state of the resources of the Bank 
of England in bullion and notes at every change made 
in the rate of discount from 1844 to May 1866; and also 
a comparative view of the rates of discount charged at 
the Banks of England and Paris. 


1844—1866. 


By 


goodly assemblage 
vated at Messrs. 


Tue WELLESLEY CoLLectioyn.—A 
of lovers of the Fine Arts were congre 
Sotheby and Wilkinson’s on Thursday, when the me- 
morable cabinet of drawings by the Old Masters, and 
collection of engravings, formed by the late Principal of 
New Inn Hall, the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, were on view. 
The sale, which will occupy fourteen days, will com- 
mence on Monday next. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent <irect 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpos. : — 
Genvaise Hortts’s History or tas Mor 

Henry ILL. to Henry VIII. 

Wanted by Simphin, Marshall, 


Times of 


.eswoatn Fasiiy: 
$ Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
O"Coxnon's Cotompanvus ap ane Part V 
Dentin Review, Old and New Series complete, i Fad parts. 
TRS AND Queares. Vol. IIT., First Series. 
mveano’s Exotanp. 10 Vols. Svo, 1849. 
Wanted by J W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Astices ta Correspondents. 


K. (Leicester.) The absurd claim of Dr. Wilm me to the authorship of 
The Letters of Junius was maintained by Mrs. Serres in a separate 
par “ . with about as good evidence as that of sar claim to be a prin- 
cess. Sir P. Francis’ Letter has been frequently reprinted, 

D. Beas (Melbourne.) A notice of the Service for Prisoners in the 
Irish Common Prayer Book will be found in ** N.& Q.” tat 8. vii. 410, 
( Yonsult also Mant's edition of the Prayer Book, in which this « fic is in- 

uc _s 

H. 8. has not correctly 
pieces Church : see Hoare’ 2 Modern Wiltshire, vol. 
Cawden, p. 78, where there is a v engraving of it, and where he wil 
iastea Log “ nowe thi,” the words “* nove turr’ ib’m. 

Sonnue will find so me, pas ticulars of the Fairfax Correspondence in 
*N. & Q.” 2nd 8. i. 337, 

M. Rep. The line,“ The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below,” oc- 


quoted the inscription on the brass in 
iv.. Hende i of 
l find 


| curs in Campbell's Gertrude, part iii. stanza 5. 


“ How loved, how valued once, av ails 
hee not,” is in Pope's “ Elegy to ihe Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. . 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & GQ" is now 

ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, pri“ 1s. 6¢.; 

or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for I+. 8d. 

“ Nores ann Qveares™ is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowracy Pants. The Subsc ription for Srampep Cortes for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 

arly Ixvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

papable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wituiam G. Surra, 32, 

Wetuworon Sraser, Sraann, W.C., where also all Commoenications 

roa tas Evrror should be addressed. 


“Nores & Queates” is registered for transmission abroad. 


a nm. The verse commencing 


NENTL EMEN r requiring Scientific or other W forks 

J printed, for Public or Private Circulation, can have the same 
carefully executed with the utmost Expedition, on ~—¢ rate Terms, 
by NICHOLLS BROTHERS, Printers and Publishers, , Frederick 
Street, Gray’ s Inn Road, W. Cc. 


\ ENEALOGY HER. AL DRY, TOPOGRAPHY. 

J No.1 of a List of Deeds, Heraldic Drawings, Autographs, &e., 
connected with the above subjects, selected from the Stock on Sale by 
HENRY 8S. RICHARDSON, Charch Street, Greenwich, will be sup- 
plied on joa, enclosing a stamp. 


An excellent CATALOGUE 


T°, BOOK-BUYERS. 


and Curious Second- han 1 Books, is publish ed 


Choice, Useful. 
3, Soho Square, London. 


f 
this Day by JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36 
Sent on receipt of a postage label. 








rate 


1, Frederi k 





